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TALES OF LIFE IN EARNEST. 



THE EXILES OF SIBEBIA. 

The tears — ^*' which pious fkthen shed 

Upon a duteous daughter's head." 

Scott. 

SiBEHiA is a part of Eussia in Asia, very far north 
and Tobolsk, its chief town, is built on the River 
Irtisk. The cold of winter lasts from September 
to May. All this time snow lies deep upon the 
earth, and the river is ice-bound. 

At the end of May, the snow and ice melt, and 
for a few weeks the flowers and shrubs are in 
beauty. The white stork and many water-birds 
come back to rear their young, and enjoy a happy 
life in the marshes and along the river-sides. 

For a great length of time it has been a custom 
in Eussia to send those who had displeased the 
Emperor to Siberia, to end their days in poverty 
and silence. No one there knew who such persons 
were, or whence they came. As exiles they were 
dragged from happy homes, and by that sad name 
they were spoken of. The tale of one family has 
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come to light, and is full of deep interest for all 
who can read, or hear it. 

In the midst of a dark wood, beside a deep lake, 
there stood a lonely house. It was the home of a 
man about forty-five, with his wife and a young 
daughter. No one might go near the house, nor 
dare its inmates be seen in the town of Tobolsk. 
Their name and the cause of their exile were only 
known to the Governor of Tobolsk, and he had 
strict orders to keep them apart from the world, 
and they were neyer to receive or send any letters. 
Peter Springer was the false name given to the 
exile, to hide his sad lot from the friends left be- 
hind, that they might not be able to trace him. 
Peter Springer had built the house for himself, 
with wood from the forest around him. 

The thatch was of dried rushes from the edge of 
the lake, and dark rocks were its shelter from the 
cold winds of the north. From the house they had 
a view over the lake, and across a wide plain beyond, 
and on one side of the plain there was a small 
wooden chapel which had been built by the exiles 
of former days. Peter Springer spent the winter- 
time in hunting, and often caught hares and other 
small creatures that are of use for their fur, besides 
those which served them for food. The long even- 
ings were spent by his wife and himself in teach- 
ing their child all they knew, and she learnt also to 
be brave and gentle. 
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When the snows melted away, their whole time 
was taken up in the garden, from which they had 
&esh food, and could raise stores for the winter. 
Mowers too they had, and some had grown from a 
few seeds brought from their native land. The 
sight of these would cause Peter to sit in silence 
for hours, and when his wife tried to cheer him, he 
said, " Oh, why did you come with me to this 
dreary life ?" 

" There would be no joy for me any where away 
from my husband," was the reply, and she strove 
to make him forget the days that were past. 

It was on the Sabbath day that their doom of 
exile was most sadly felt. Elizabeth was but four 
years old when she came to Siberia, and soon it was 
the only home she knew. Her joys were many, for 
every child likes a free life. She could climb the 
rocks in search of birds' eggs, and bring them in 
for dinner, or help to catch fish from the lake. The 
wood-pigeons were tamed by feeding them, and she 
grew strong from Hving so much in the open 
air. 

Elizabeth knew no one but her parents, and her 
love for them was true and deep. She often saw 
them look sad, and knew they were then thinking 
of the home they had lost. This was a loss she 
could not feel ; but as they were not happy, it was 
the bent of her mind to help their return to some 
better land. This thought was ever before her as 

B 2 
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she grew older, and more able to think on what 
could be done. 

She even dared to fancy that a time would come 
when she might go alone to ask pardon of the 
Emperor. But how could she find her way across 
the trackless snow to reach Petersburg, the great 
city where the Emperor might be seen? She 
could not speak like the people of the land. What 
then could she do ? But she would not give up 
hope — a time might yet come to serve and save her 
parents. 

Peter Springer was one day in great danger 
while in chase of a bear amongst the rocks. The 
beast would have seized him, but for the prompt 
help of a young huntsman named Smoloff, who 
proved to be the son of the Q-ovemor of Tobolsk. 
iVom that day the name of Smoloff was known to 
Elizabeth and her mother, as that of their best 
friend. 

It was on a fine day in the month of December, 
after a deep snow made hard by frost, that Peter 
went out to hunt as usual. He bid farewell to his 
wife and daughter, telling them he meant to return 
before nightfall, — ^but he did not come, and they 
were in great alarm. Elizabeth was strong, and 
had no fear either of cold or darkness, but Phoebe, 
her mother, was weak, and could not be left alone. 
They went out, but Phoebe could not breathe in 
that keen air, and was forced to stop. Elizabeth 
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begged her to rest and lean against a fir-tree whilst 
she went on to the plain ; but she saw no one — all 
was silent and dreary. Fear was taking hold of her 
senses, when the sound of a gun brought back 
hope. She thought it could only be firom the 
hands of her &ther. She rushed on, and soon saw 
the figure of a man amongst a heap of rocks, 
stooping down as if in search of something. 

" My father !" was her eager cry ; but a stranger 
rose up and said, " How came you here, and how 
dare you be out so late in this wild place ?" 

" I know no fear but the loss of my father." 

" K you belong to the exile who lives by the 
lake, take comfort, for by this time he has reached 
his home." 

Elizabeth said no more, but went back to her 
mother. 

The parents met their child with thankful 
hearts. They stood a short time at the door, and 
then saw a stranger near the house. 

Springer went towards him, and said, 

" Sir, it is very late, and yet I dare not give you 
a night's rest under my roof—but, surely, my 
wife may now see the firiend who saved my life, 
though he is not to enter our doors." 

The night was very dark, and to go forth again 
would be to risk his life, so Smoloff said, 

" Give me shelter till daybreak. I know the 
law forces my father to be stem, but in a few days 
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I will bring you proof that lie cannot deal liarslily 
with you for a good deed done to Ms son." 

Springer took the hand of the young man, and 
led him in, to share in the best they had to offer. 
The exiles had no clothes but what they had made 
for themselves, and their old friends would hardly 
have known them again. Elizabeth was dressed 
like the poor of the land they lived in. She wore 
loose trousers made of rein-deer fur, with a short 
petticoat of red stuff. The jacket was also of rein- 
deer fur, and fitted tight. Her hair fell in curls 
upon her neck. This simple dress made her free 
to move with the grace of youth and health. 
Smoloff told them that there would soon be a hunt 
in that part of the country, to kiU the bears, which 
were too many for the safety of the people and 
their cattle. 

Next day Smoloff took leave of the exiles. 
Elizabeth saw him ready to go, and had not been 
able to ask the way to Petersburg. This was a 
sore distress, and she said, 

" WiU you not come again to see us ?" 

"No," said Springer; "he must not, for I 
have given my word that no one shall enter 
here." 

" But I hope to gain leave from my father. I 
shall ask it as a favour to myself. Is there any- 
thing I can ask for you ?" 

" No," was the reply. 
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"But your wife and daughter — ^have they no 
wish that could be granted ?" 

" Sir," said Phoebe," I should be very thankful for 
leave to go with my child to church on Sundays." 

Smoloff said he had no doubt he could get 
leave for this — and left them. 

Day after day Elizabeth tried to think of some 
way of relief for her parents. She did not yet 
know the cause of her exile, nor the land of her 
own birth. One night, when Springer had sat in 
silence for a long time, his daughter tried to rouse 
him, and asked when he would tell her the tale of 
the past. He started at these words, but his wife 
said, 

" Our child is now old enough, and will you not 
trust her ?" 

"I will," said Springer, "but not now. She 
must give me time. I could not bear it now. 
"Wait a few days." 

This was enough to cheer Elizabeth; and, 
mean time, she tried to face every kind of weather, 
BO as to bear much hardship. Heavy storms often 
come on all at once in Siberia, and Elizabeth was 
one day forced to take shelter in the ruined 
chapel. 

She felt no fear, but, quite worn out, she lay 
down at the foot of what had been its altar, and 
there she fell asleep. On this very day, Smoloff 
had seen his father, and gained leave for the 
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mother and daughter to go to cliurch. Por 
Springer himself Buch leave could not be granted. 
The elder Smoloff dare hardly let his son take the 
message, and pay a last visit to the lonely home. 
He found the parents there, and, while he staid 
with them, the storm arose which caused anxiety 
about their child. Springer went out to seek for 
her, and the guest went with him. They sought 
her in the forest, which was full of dangers from 
the fall of large branches of trees, owing to the 
force of the wind. They went on to the open 
ground, for Springer said, " She may have found 
dhelter in the chapel." And there he soon saw 
and bent over his sleeping child. Elizabeth 
opened her eyes, and saw her father. 
" Let us go," she said, " to my mother." 
" But how can you stand against this wind ?" 
" I have more strength than you think of, and 
this is a time to try it." 

She went on with a quick step, and was the 
first to reach home. At the door-step Springer 
told his guest that he must bid him farewell ; for, 
even though he might never see him again, he 
dare not ask him into the house. 

" Never again," said Elizabeth, in a sad tone ; 
for the hope of asking her way to Petersburg was 
over at once. Smoloff said, 

'* When you come to church I shall see you j 
and we shaJl hunt for the bears in winter time." 
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Sunday came. Elizabeth and her mother 
started very early ; for the small Tillage church of 
Sainka was a long way off. It was the first time 
that Springer had been left alone in the house ; 
but he spoke words of good cheer as they went 
away. The sky was bright and clear; and, by 
help of a guide sent j&om the goyemor to meet 
them on the road, they found the church, and 
were shown to their seats. 

Elizabeth had never been so far from home, or 
in a church. The music gave a new sense to her 
mind, and seemed to raise and fix her thoughts on 
a world to come. It was not till the service was 
over that she looked round her, and then amidst a 
throng of people, and half hid by a pillar, she saw 
Smoloff stand, as if waiting for them. He offered 
to drive them part of the way back in his sledge, 
which was gladly accepted, to shorten the time of 
absence from the exile at home — ^but thus again 
Elizabeth lost a chance of asking her way to Pe- 
tersburg ; for she could not speak of it before her 
mother. Elizabeth could but " wait," and hope 
that Smoloff might again come near them for 
hunting. The ruined chapel was often her place 
of shelter, and there, driven in by a storm, she one 
day met Smoloff. 

He could not believe that she was in earnest to 
go alone and on foot to Petersburg. But she said 
that no hardship should stop her, for in some way 
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she would go and speak to tlie Emperor. It was 
in vain to try and turn her from the idea of going 
there. Smoloff soon found that she did not know 
the real name of her parents, or the cause of their 
exile ; and she would not hear it except from their 
own lips. 

Smoloff told her that no one could travel to 
Petersburg in the winter, but that he would seek 
his father and try to get her a guide — on the next 
Sunday he would give her the best advice in his 
power. 

The day of rest was a sad one to EUzabeth, for 
she did not see Smoloff, and had no message from 
him. What could be amiss ? And how could she 
set off without his help ? She went home weary 
and silent, and could hardly keep back her tears. 
This change in the once cheerful girl was the cause 
of much distress to her mother, who feared for her 
health. 

For two long months Elizabeth went every Sun- 
day to church, still hoping to meet her friend, but 
he came not — and the season drew near when she 
knew that her travels should begin. 

One day, early in the year, when Springer was at 
work in his garden, a stranger called to him and 
gave his name. It was Smoloff, the Ghovemor of 
Tobolsk. " You already know my son," he said, 
" and it is to keep my promise to him that I have 
sought your house to-day. It is two months since 
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he had an order to join the army, and it was his 
duty to obey. I have now to tell you that some 
good men who go through the land to teach our 
people, have sometimes need of food and rest. If 
any such call here, you may receive and treat them 
as your guests." 

He left them, and Elizabeth knew the time was 
come when her secret must be made known to her 
parents. 

She sat down at their feet that night, as she had 
been used to do from a child before they went to 
bed, and then she prayed of them to let her go to 
the Emperor, and plead for their freedom. 

" No, my child," said Springer, " I bless you for 
the thought, but you are all that is lefb to me, and 
it is in vain to ask my leave — ^for I dare not give 
it." 

"Elizabeth," said her mother, ^^1 forbid you to 
go." 

Still she prayed of them not to fear — she was 
strong and hearty, one of the good men that might 
come would be her guide, and with him there 
would be safety. 

" But you would be forced to beg for bread on 
the way," said her father, in a bitter tone. " It is 
right for you to know that you are of noble birth, 
and your fore-fathers were of high rank in Poland. 
Should any of their name and race go to beg a bit 
of bread ?" 
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" Alas I my father, if those who lived before me 
were nobles, there is no shame in what I mean to 
do. It wiU never bring disgrace on my race if I 
do my duty ; and it is my duty to restore my pa- 
rents to their name and their rights — ^none but a 
child can plead your cause with the Emperor." 

The father's heart was quite overcome ; he laid 
his hand on the young head so worthy of his love, 
and said, " Bless you, my daughter." 

She felt that his leave was given, but her mother 
could not bear the thought of such danger, and 
spoke for the first time in a tone of anger to her 
husband — 

" I forbid it, — my child shall not go — ^we should 
lose her — she would die of want and hardship." 

" And must her whole life be spent here, to be 
left alone when we are gone ! Oh ! my wife, think 
of her youth, and all that is given up for our 
sakes, even now," 

The mother's heart was full to agony, and her 
husband said to Elizabeth, " My child, whilst your 
mother suffers so much, you must not go." 

" Mother," said Elizabeth, " trust me to obey 
you, but let us strive to gain more of trust and 
faith in the mercy shown to us, and which seems 
to make my way clear just when all had been most 
dark and hopeless." 

The next day, when Elizabeth was alone with her 
fiftther, he told her the sad tale of wrongs done to 
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Poland, and his own part in striving for tlie liberty 
of the nation, wliich had ended in his being taken 
by force j&om a happy home, and put in prison. 
His wife with their child joined him, and to bury 
them all alive, as it were, they were driven as exilea 
into Siberia. 

One Sabbath-eve, as they sat round the fire, a low 
tap was heard at the house-door. Springer rose, 
opened it, and brought in an aged man in the dress 
of a pastor. Phoebe started up in terror, saying, 
" He is come to take away my child," and she hid 
her face in her hands. Then the good man sat 
down : his long, white beard, and a form bent by 
toil, gave him the look of great age. 

" Sir," said the stranger, " you know my errand, 
and have cause to bless the child of your love — do 
not fear, madam — there is safety in the path of 
duty, when we tread in it with trust and faith. 
Tour hard task is to wait while your child goes 
forth, and believe me, ' the wind is ever tempered 
to the shorn lamb." 

Phoebe bowed her head in token of respect, but 
could not speak, and her husband was silent. Then, 
for the first time, Elizabeth's heart gave way, for 
the day was so near when she must part from her 
parents — ^no more to hear the voice of her father, 
or feel the gentle, loving care of her mother's hand. 
A year at least must pass away before tliey could 
meet again. Supper was set out, and every kind 
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care taken to provide for the comfort of their 
guest. He told them the tale of his life, and his 
trials in courts and camps, in cities and deserts, all 
over the wide world. In every place he had found 
a home, for no one would revise to give aid to a 
poor pastor — but often he had little to eat on hia 
many days of lonely travel on foot. 

At length it was time to go to rest, and at dawn 
of day Elizabeth rose up to try and speak to the 
pastor by himself ; for she felt they must go away 
at once, as each day made it more hard to part 
firom her parents. They, too, knew in their hearts 
what would be done, and rose up early, and tried to 
spend the day as usual At dinner-time Phoebe 
said to her daughter, " If to-morrow is fine, you 
wiU go with your father to fish in the lake." 

Elizabeth looked up with eyes full of tears, but 
gave no reply. 

The fiather then spoke : " My child, you hear what 
your mother wishes, and will go with me to-mor- 
row." 

Elizabeth rose from the table to leave the room, 
saying in a low voice to her father, " To-morrow 
you will comfort my mother." 

He turned pale, and Phoebe saw it, but dare not 
ask what had been said, for too well she could 
guess what was meant. 

When night came, Elizabeth knelt down beside 
her parents. It was too much for them^ they each 
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took a hand as if to hold and keep her safe as 
their best blessing, and she felt how their hearts' 
love rested on her. 

It was now the end of May, which is \he best 
time of year in Siberia, for only two hours ai'e 
there dark, even in the night. 

Elizabeth had made for herself a dress fit for the 
journey, and a bag of rein-deer skin held the shoes 
and stockings she would need. Eor a year past, 
she had been up early and late, to make what was 
wanted, and she had dried some fruits, and had 
saved a little stock of flour from her own share 
of daily food, to serve in any time of distress. 
She had very little money, and yet was ready to 
set off on foot with a walk of 2,400 miles before 
her. 

One tap at the pastor's door was enough to rouse 
him. 

" Let us go out while my parents are asleep, it 
will save them much pain. The window of my 
room is very low, I can jump from it, and will help 
you to do the same." 

They were soon out of the forest, and Elizabeth 
walked on a few steps — but could not help turning 
round to give a last look at her home — she could 
not go on — threw down her bag, and rushed back 
to the door of the room in which her parents slept. 
Springer stood before her. " Oh ! my father ! why 
did you come out ?" 
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•* To see and bless you once more. But your poor 
mother! when she awakes, and asks me for her 
child, what shall I say to her ? She will seek for 
you in the forest — on the lake, — and every where 
she will weep for the daughter who can no longer 
be found." 

Elizabeth was quite faint, she could hardly stand. 

Her father said, " I am wrong to try you thus — 
take courage, she will live for your sake, and you 
will come back to live with and comfort us. My 
friend," he then said to the pastor, " I trust my 
only jewel to your care." 

Elizabeth dared not look again at her father — 
she put one hand over her eyes, and giving the 
other to the pastor, he led her forth in silence till 
they were out of sight of the lonely home. Eliza- 
beth and her guide were about a month in going 
across the forests and marshy wastes of Siberia. 

Now and then they had a ride in an empty cart, 
and at night they rested in some poor man's hut 
on the way. Elizabeth was hardy, but she had not 
been used to the dirt and the bad smells of smok- 
ing, and often had to sleep in places where cattle 
were let in for the night, and she was always 
thankfiil for the breath of pure, cold air through a 
broken window-pane. At length they got to 
Perma, and Elizabeth saw all the outside wonders 
of a great city. She felt what it was to be alone 
in the midst of many strange faces, but still she 
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kept up her faith in the pastor whose life of sixty 
years in doing good, must, as she thought, give 
him much power to speak for her at court. 

By the end of September Elizabeth and her 
guide had gone through one half of their long jour- 
ney, and if the rest of it had been done in the 
same way, she would have thought it a light task- 
but sorrow was near at hand. 

The strength of the pastor began to give way. 
He coidd hardly walk, even when leaning on the 
arm of Elizabeth, and also using his staff. They 
were obliged to ask for rest in a poor hut, where 
he lay down on some straw, and it was plain that 
illness had come upon him. I^o doctor could be 
had, and Elizabeth went out to seek for a few 
herbs, such as she had seen her mother use for a 
soothing dnnk, and this was all she could do for 
him. At night he grew worse, and the dread of 
losing him came upon her soul. She sat at the 
foot of his bed of straw, to watch and wait upon 
him, and a little before day-break gave him some 
drink. He took the cup &om her hand and said it 
was " a cup of cold water that would have its re- 
ward." These words showed her that the pastor 
knew his end was near. He was too weak to say 
more, and she knelt down beside him. But the 
good man knew that his work in life was not yet 
ended. He had still to comfort, and to guide and 
guard her on the way. 

o 
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Again lie strove to speak, and told her where to 
find a purse given him by the Q-overnor of Tobolsk, 
which she must keep out of sight, or she would be 
robbed of the money which was to help her to reach 
Petersburg. 

" My child,'* he said, "when you get to Petersburg 
go to the great church and aak the pastor of it to 
give you help and put you in the way to see the 
Emperor. - Say that the * Pastor Paul' has sent 
you, and his name may yet befriend you in the 
hour of need." 

Elizabeth could not speak, her sobs were the 
only sound. 

The old man made a last effort to lay a small 
cross of wood upon her hand. " Take this, — it is 
all I have to give, let it be to you as a sign of hope, 
and fear no evil." He sank back and breathed no 
more. 

The cries of Elizabeth brought the people of the 
house round her, and they forced her to leave the 
hut. She wept, and they pitied her when they laid 
her loved Mend in his quiet grave. 

The next day the host gave her three small silver 
COLDS, saying it was all he had found in the purse 
of her finend, which was not true, for he had taken 
the rest of the money. With this small sum she 
must go on her way. She got on very slowly, 
and came to the banks of a deep river, which 
the boatmen said she could not cross. She asked 
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them wlien she might hope to get to the other 
Bide? 

" Perhaps in a fortnight." 

" Then," she said, "I must not wait — ^I am come 
£rom Siberia, and have to go to Petersburg, to ask 
pardon for my father. I have very little money, 
and I cannot stay here." 

" Come," said one of the men, " if that is true, 
you are a good girl, and I will take you across the 
liver." 

Elizabeth thanked him, and took out one of her 
three silver coins. 

" Poor child," said the man, looking at the trifle 
in her hand, " is that all you have P I will not take 
any of it, but give you my mite, though it may be 
at the cost of a meal to my six little ones." 

After taking her across, he pushed back his boat, 
and threw a small coin, which fell at her feet. She 
took it up, and said, "My father^s blessing be upon 
you for this good deed." 

She went on her way for four hours, and then 
asked for a little milk at a cottage door. On she 
walked, day after day, always getting a little bread 
and milk from the poor people to whom she told 
her tale. At the end of three months her dress 
was quite ragged, and her shoes worn out. 

Once, in a heavy rain, she took shelter under a 
rock, thinking she heard the sound of voices not 
£ar off. She crept round the rock, and saw a cart 

c 2 
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upset before the door of a hut. She went up and 
knocked at the door. An old woman came, looked 
on her with pity, and said, " Poor child ! what 
brought you here, and where are you going to in 
such a night as this ?" 

Elizabeth said — " I came from Siberia, and must 
go to Petersburg to ask pardon for my fiather." As 
she spoke, a man who sat in a comer of the hut 
raised his head from his hands, and said, " Can it be 
that you have come so far ? My daughter would 
have done the same for me, but she was taken from 
me, and does not know that her father is being sent 
away as an exile. I shaU never see her again. I 
have written this letter to her, and the man who 
drove that broken-down cart said he would seek 
for her, as he knows the place of our home ; but I 
have been robbed, and have not one coin left to pay 
for my letter." 

Elizabeth took out her last silver coin and said, 
"Wm this be enough?" 

He took her hand and kissed it. — " Bless you,*' 
he said, and ran out with his letter, and it was sent 
off by the driver. 

When the storm was over, Elizabeth said in a 
low voice to the woman, " I must go, and can only 
thank you for my rest and food." 

" I want nothing more," said the woman. "But 
have you given away your last bit of money ?" 

The exile started up. "Is it so ? and I can 
never r^ay you." 
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A knife lay on the floor ; Elizabeth took it up, 
and cut off a lock of her hair. " Sir, you can in- 
deed repay me ; you are going into Siberia, and will 
see the governor of Tobolsk ; give him this lock of 
my hair, and say, Elizabeth sends it for her parents, 
that they may know she still lives to serve them.*' 

'* It shall be my care to do this," said the exile ; 
"and if ever I am free, I will seek out your parents 
and tell them what their daughter has done for me 
this day." 

Elizabeth set forth again, and having nothing to 
lose, had less to fear from robbers on the way. A 
troop of them met her, and asked, " how she came 
there." 

She told them, '* that she came from Siberia, aud 
was going to Petersburg to ask pardon for her 
fether." 

" How do you pay your way ?" 

'^ I have no money, but always And kind hearts 
who give me daily bread." 

The men felt awe of one so young, brave and 
good. They said, " No one dare harm you, go in 
peace." * 

Elizabeth went on till she came to a place where 
four roads crossed each other, and she read on a 
finger-post the names of the towns to which they 
led. She took one which passed by a convent, and 
she was kindly taken in by the nuns, who were 
very poor, but they did not let her leave them in 
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rags. Each one spared for her some useful 
thing, for they said, " We hare a roof to shelter 
us, while you have none. We will share the 
little we have with you, for you are more in 
need than we." 

From this convent Elizabeth went on to Mos« 
cow, the oldest city in Eussia. The bustle there 
was so great, she could hardly force her way 
through the streets. Every inn was full, and 
Elizabeth could not pay the price of one room! 
She shed tears as she picked up a piece of coarse 
brown bread, thrown to her with a look of scorn 
rather than pity. The church beUs rang out with 
peals of joy on every side ; but to her eyes and 
ears all around was sad and strange. The sudden 
boom of cannon was a sound of terror to Eliza- 
beth, who had never heard any louder report than 
that of a single gun. In a timid voice she asked, 
" What was the matter ?" 

" No doubt the Emperor has come within the 
gates of Moscow," was the reply. 

" Is not the Emperor at Petersburg ?" 

She was looked at with wondA', as if wanting 
in sense, and a woman said, 

" Have you not heard that the Emperor is come 
to be crowned in Moscow ?" 

Elizabeth clasped her hands with joy, and spoke 
aloud, "Oh! that my parents could know it" — 
for then it seemed as if her labour of love was 
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almost done. The crowd was so dense that Eliza- 
beth could not move ; and amidst that throng of 
eager fstces there was not one to own her as a 
Mend. 

Cold, hungry, and weary, she sat down on a log 
of wood near the bonfire lighted in a wide square, 
and others from>the crowd did the same, saying, 
in a tone of trouble, " What shaU we do, for we 
have missed our way ?** 

" These poor people," thought Elizabeth, " are 
happy, for they have a home to seek; but the 
friendless have no way to miss, for they own no 
place to give them shelter." 

Night came on, and the air was keen and cold. 
Elizabeth watched for one kind face amongst 
those who passed along, but all were going at full 
speed, seeking for pleasure or gain. 

She could but sit by the open fire, and weep. 
She had not strength to eat the bit of brown 
bread that was flung to her, and now came the 
hour of utmost need — from the want of money to 
pay for a bed. She held out her hand to ask for 
alms, with her head bowed down in misery. It 
was getting late. Some soldiers came up to put 
out the fire, and were about to push her away, 
but she said, 

"Oh! spare me yet a little time; for I am 
come from Siberia to ask pardon for my father." 

One man, moved with pity, said to the soldierSi 
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"Porbear! I tliink she speaks the truth. Let 
her come home with me for this night. '* 

Elizabeth's grateful look touched the kind heart 
of her new friend, and he gave her his arm to lead 
her home. 

" You shall go to my wife, and she will care for 
you." 

He led her to a small house, and on the 
ground floor was a neat room, where a young 
woman with an infant in her arms, sat near to a 
stove. 

She rose as they went in, and her husband told 
how he had saved a lone one from rude hands and 
the bitter night air, and he thought they could 
give her a home for the night. 

His wife said, "Be not afraid. "We will care 
for you ; but never again stay out so late as to 
lose your way in a city like this." 

Elizabeth told her story, and her new friends 
wept with her. The host said, 

" There is little I can do for you at court, but 
our good Emperor will be sure to pity and give 
help in your distress." 

The wife soon made up a bed for her guest, but 
it was long before Elizabeth could sleep. The 
dangers of the day and night seemed still before 
her eyes, but yet she thought, " Had I been less 
wretched, James Eoss would not have taken pity 
pn me." 
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On the morrow the Emperor was to be crowned 
in the church, and Elizabeth meant to try and 
speak to him. It was only by help of the strong 
arm of James Eoss that Elizabeth was able to 
keep up amidst the throng, and they got into 
church within sight of the throne. An address 
was read before the Emperor, on behalf of the 
people, to remind him of his duty to every one of 
them. He then rose to take the oath by which 
he boimd himself to love justice, and have mercy 
on all men. When he came to the word 
" mercy," Elizabeth burst through the crowd, and 
the cry of "Mercy! mercy for my father!'* was 
heard from amidst the mass of people. At this 
out-cry the soldiers drew their swords, and Eliza- 
beth was dragged back. The Emperor sent an 
officer to learn the truth of the case. When the 
officer reached her, he called out, "Stay — ^it is 
she — ^it is Elizabeth." 

She turned and saw Smoloff. He rushed to set 
her fi«e, and, out of breath, said, " Speak, and tell 
me! How came you here? — ^fpom Siberia? — 
alone — and on foot ?" 

" Yes," she said, " to ask pardon for my father, 
and now they will force me to prison." 

" But you are safe — ^you shall speak to the Em- 
peror ; I am sent to lead you to him." 

The first act of a new reign was to listen to the 
voice of a child in behalf of her parents. After 
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hearing all she had to say, the Emperor spoke 
these words : — 

" Tour father is fi«e." 

Elizabeth heard no more; she fell senseless 
amidst the cheers of a thousand men who made 
way for her to be borne out by Smoloff and James 
Soss, who again took her to his home. 

When she came to herself, the first object that 
met her eye was Smoloff, and the first words she 
heard were in the soft voice of Mary Eoss, " The 
pardon is granted ; your father is free." 

They heard her utter the names of her father 
and mother, and then she said to Smoloff, " We 
shall see them again — ^we shall give them joy." 

In a few days the act of pardon was made out in 
writing, and the Emperor then knew more about 
the noble man, and the unjust law that had forced 
him into exile. 

It was Smoloff's duty to carry to Elizabeth the 
act of pardon when signed by the Emperor. " This 
is not all ; your father will be restored to his rank 
and his lands. This order wiU be sent by express to 
Tobolsk, and I must go with it." 

" And may I not go too ?" said Elizabeth. 

" You may ; for it is from your own lips that 
your father ought first to learn he is free. I have 
also to give you this purse with money for your 
journey." 

" I could never have gained this pardon without 
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your aid," said Elizabeth, " and yours sliall be the 
right to bear the tidings to my home. I have no 
other means of reward for you." 

" No," said Smoloff, " that joy must be yours 
alone ; the reward I desire is greater still !" 

" What then can it be ?" 

" Elizabeth, I will ask it of you when we meet 
your parents." 

The long journey was made light by the care of 
Smoloff, who felt afraid to intrude upon his still 
anxious charge, and yet was ever ready to cheer 
her, and soothe her fears for the health of her 
parents. 

Before leaving Moscow, Elizabeth had repaid 
her kind friends James Eoss and his wife. 

As she came near the river Volga she did not 
forget her boatman. He was ill, and his six little 
ones were in want of bread. Elizabeth went to 
him, and he hardly knew her again, so great was 
the change in her face and dress since that day of 
trouble. She said to him, " The coin you spared 
for me helped to save my life, and now I can re- 
turn it one hundred-fold :" and she poured out the 
money on his bed. 

Though eager to get on, she stopped again to 
visit the grave of the pastor, and place a cross of 
wood at the head of it. 

At length they reached Tobolsk, where Smoloff 
took her to his father's house, and was thence sent 
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on, to take her to her home. Once more in sight 

of it, the joy and fear made her feel faint as when 

she left her father at the door. She went in, and 

heard the well-known voices. Next moment both 

father and mother saw their child — ^but who can 

teU the joy of grateful hearts in the lonely house 

that night ? 

* # # # # 

The friendly care of Smoloff was felt to be a 
de'bt they could not repay. He took Elizabeth by 
the hand, saying, " This is the high reward that I 
hope wiU be granted me. Think of me as a son, 
and I will be one to you." 

We have now seen Elizabeth restored to her 
parents — ^with them she went back to the land of 
her birth, and soon became the happy wife of 
Smoloff. 

Thus ends one tale of life in Siberia. We pray 
the day wiU come when the name of " an exile** 
win never more be known there. 

" The heaven "we pray for would be here, 
If each would bravely do his part, 
To orown with joy one cheerless home. 
To orown with love one human heart." 
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THE CEOWN PIECE 



Okb day in the month of October, a young lad 
was walking quickly on the road to Paris. A stout 
stick helped to bear the weight of a bundle over 
his shoulder. He wore a tidy pair of dark trow- 
sers, and jacket of the same. He whistled as he 
went along, and was going to pass through one of 
the gates of the city of Paris, when a poHceman 
called out, " Stop there ! what have you got in that 
bundle ?" 

" My old iacket and trowsers, three shirts, a pair 
ofBW,a'clumneybruBhanda%iBg-pa.la. 
yo shall see.' 

So saying, the boy untied a cloth, which held all 
the things. 

" All right," said the man ; " but it seems to me 
that you mean to live upon the soot of the chim- 
neys in Paris." 

" I wish they would always hold soot," said the 
lad with a merry laugh that showed a row of white 
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teeth. " When soot fails me, there will always be 
mud, so then I can scrape the streets." 

Man. "You seem sharp enough, how old are 
you ?" 

Boy, " I shall be thirteen at Easter." 

Man. " You are small in size for thirteen years 
of age." 

Boy. " AU the better for me." 

Man. " Why so ?" 

Boy. " If I were bigger, how could I go up the 
chimneys? my uncle took care not to give me much 
to eat, for fear I should grow too fat." 

Man. " It was an uncle then who brought you 
up. 

Boy. "Yes, I have no father or mother; my 
uncle kept me and taught me how to sweep, for he 
says that he made his fortune in the chimneys of 
Paris." 

Man. "Is he rich?" 

Boy. " Surely, for he owns a null and two acres 
of land a long way off in the country." 

Man. " If your uncle is so rich, why does ho 
not keep you to live with him ?" 

Boy. " Because I am old enough to get my own 
living. He gave n^p these new clothes, which I 
have put on to-day, to walk into Paris, for of course 
I shall not wear them every day. He also gave me 
a purse with twenty shillings." 
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Man. " Well, your uncle has not ruined himself 
for your sake.*' 

Boy. " And why should he ruin himself for my 
sake ? he knows very well that I can earn my own 
bread in Paris, and he has written a letter for me 
to take to a sweeper, who will be sure to give me 
work." 

Man. " How did you get here so far from your 
home ?" 

Bay. " On my feet, for I can walk many miles 
in a day. I bought bread and cheese now and then^ 
and no one ever refused to let me sleep in a stable» 
and some times the children gave me fruit to 
eat with my bread — so I did not want for any- 
thing." 

Man. " I see you are easy to please, it would 
be well for most of us to be content with so 
little.'' 

The policeman went into a house close by, and 
came out with a slice of cold meat and half a bottle 
of light wine, the remains of his own dinner, which 
he gave to the boy. 

" I should like to know your name," said the boy 
as he took the gift and put it up in his bundle. 

Man* " Why do you wish to know my name ?" 

Boy. " To find you again if I ever get rich." 

Man. " My name is Eobert Gault, and you wiU 
find me here for many a day to come ; I am not 
likely to get any thing else to do." 
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Boy, " I will not forget !Bobert Qault, and my 
name is James Martot." 

They shook hands, and James went on his way 
into the city. So many new things were to be seen 
in Paris that our young sweeper spent the day in go- 
ing about to look at the grand houses and gay shops. 
At last he felt so hungry that he went into a 
baker* s to get some bread, and sat down on a bench 
to eat it with his slice of cold meat, and then drank 
to the health of Eobert G-ault from the half empty 
bottle of wine. This done, he found that he could 
walk no more, and must sleep awhile before going 
to seek the sweeper for whom he had brought a 
letter. It was then six in the evening. James lay 
down on the hard bench, with his bundle for a 
pillow under his head, and he did not wake till 
seven the next morning. Being ready dressed, he 
set off at once to find the street where the sweeper 
lived who was to take care of him. He ran along 
with a quick, light step, as fresh as if he had been 
in a good bed all night. He reached the door of 
the man who was to help him to live in the great 
city, and found he had been dead three weeks, and 
the shop was already sold to a hatter. 

Poor James stood for a little time as if lost, 
and then moved slowly away, quite cast down by 
fear of misery in the bright city where he had 
felt so happy the night before. He walked on with 
his head bent down, being sad at heart, but he 
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soon began to take courage again, '* for/' thought he, 
" it may be best in the end if I can make my own 
way. i have got fifteen shillings in my pocket, 
and they will give me time to look about for work. 
At any rate it will do no good to go back to my 
uncle, for he said that he could do no more for me* 
All these people that I see in the streets, find some 
way of getting their bread. I will try to earn mine 
too, with the help of these hands and arms that 
are given me to work with." 

Having thus made up his mind to stay in Paris, 
James began again to walk about and seek a home 
where-in to sleep. 

" Surely," said he to himself, " here are houses 
enough, but where shall I find one that will take 
me in, without much to pay ? I must seek for the 
street in which my uncle once lived, and there I 
shall find what I need." 

He turned down a side street, and had not 
walked many yards before he saw a very poor 
house with a bill stuck in the window-pane. 
James could read and write, and made out the 
words, 

"A room to let, ftimished." 

" The room may be a garret," thought he, " and, 
if so, it will do for me." In front of the house was 
a small court, where an old woman was hanging 
out some clothes to dry. He went up to her, 
took off his cap, and made a bow, as he asked 

J) 
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what might be the rent of her room to let. " The 
rent? What can that matter to you, child?" 
said the woman, while she looked at him from 
head to foot. 
James, " I am in want of a room to live in." 
Woman, " For yourself ? And how do you mean 
to pay for it ? Where are your friends ?" 

James, " My friends are far off ; they have sent 
me to Paris to take care of myself." 

Woman. "Aye — aye, to sweep chimneys, no 
doubt — a poor trade that — ^besides, I will not let 
my room for less than three months, and the 
money must be paid at once." 

So saying, the old woman began again to hang 
out her linen on the lines. 

" How much do you ask ?" said James, as he went 
after her at every step she made in moving about. 
" Forty shillings a-year." 

" That would be ten shillings to pay at once," 
said the poor boy, in a sad tone. 

" Ten shillings, exactly," said the woman. " So 
you see it will not suit you." 

James took a little time for thought. Three 
months would give him time to earn something in 
Paris, with no risk of being taken up as a beggar. 
He would still have five shillings left to buy bread 
for two or three weeks, and he might hope to get 
a little by sweeping — ^so, rather than sleep a>gaixi 
in the street, he said, 
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" Will yon take me into your house, and let me 
see your room ? ifor I can pay for it." 

The old woman stopped short to look at the 
boy, whose bright, honest face won loTe and trust 
for itself; and she began to think that this little 
lodger, who had money to pay, would be better 
than waiting for any body from the houses round 
about ; so she told him to wait a moment. 

Mrs. G^ond was the name of the washerwoman ; 
and she now went into the house, and shut the 
door, saying, 

"I never leave my door open, for fear of 
thieves ; but all things in my house are safe, for 
no one lives with me, except my daughter." 

They had to go up some stairs, or, rather, a sort 
of ladder which led to the garret. James was 
then shown into a room about three yards long, 
and three yards broad. The walls were white- 
washed, and held a small bedstead, which had a 
hard mattrass, a bolster, and a blanket. An old 
table was in the room, and a piece of glass was 
hung up. It was not very tempting, but James 
did not the less rejoice, that for three months at 
least he should have a roof over his head. He 
did not dare to ask for sheets, though he had 
been used to them, but said he should sleep better 
than any prince. He gave two crown pieces to 
Mrs. G-ond to settle the matter, and thanked her 
with all his heart. 

1)2 
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Hotigh and harsh a« Mrs. Gond was, she felt 
pleased with the words of the country lad. Her 
hard face had a smile on it, as she showed off the 
old table with a drawer, and the drawer with its 
key. Then, putting the money into her pockety 
she went down the steps, giving her lodger much 
advice as to how he might avoid breaking his 
neck. 

As soon as James was left alone, he made haste 
to take off his best clothes, and put on the old 
ones, fit to climb up chimneys. He had little 
hope of any thing to do for the rest of that day, as 
it was two o'clock, and the time for his kind of 
work was past. He was not willing to lose a 
chalice, if chance there was ; and ho ran along the 
streets till night-fall with his cry of " Sweep, 
swoop/* but no one called him in. 

" To-morrow I shall do better, for I will be up 
and out very early," thought he. This hope kept 
up his spirits, and he went home to eat a piece of 
bread with a thankful heart. He lay down on his 
bed, and was soon fast asleep. At daybreak 
«Tames was again on foot, and made> himself quite 
hoarse with his cry of " sweep" in the streets. 

Two hours passed away with no better success 
than the night before : but about eight o'clock, a 
window was opened, and the words, " Come here, 
sweep," sounded sweet to his ears. James did 
not wait to be twice called, and took care not to 
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leare a bit of soot in tlie clumnej, nor did he 
make any dirt in tHe kitchen. 

The cook gave him fourpence, which he took 
with thanks, though it ought to have been as 
much again. The cook then bid him sweep the 
other chimneys of the house, and paid for them in 
the same unjust way. When James lefb the house 
he was so happy to feel some pence in his pocket, 
that he forgot to cry " sweep" for a quarter of an 
hour. 

On some days he had very little work, but soon 
he earned as much money as would bring him 
bread enough to live upon. So great was his fear 
of wanting food, it was only now and then that he 
bought a bit of cheese or an apple to eat with his 
dry bread. 

His anxious wish was, to save money to buy the 
things he would want as a shoe-black. He was in 
dread of the time when there would be no soot to 
sweep away. He had asked the price of blacking 
and brushes, but could not yet think of buying 
them. He did not lose hope, feeling sure of help 
if he tried hard to help himself. The poor boy was 
quite alone in the world. Mrs. G-ond was ready to 
give him an errand, and to make him cut wood for 
the stove to repay her for washing one of his three 
shirts once a week. 

She never spoke to him without saying how poor 
she was, hardly able to make both ends meet, and 
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nothing to give away. Thougli James was under 
no master, and thus was free to do right or wrong, 
he took no part in the rude play or the mischief of 
boys of his own age. To behave well, and get 
work, was all he thought of, and he tried to keep in 
mind some of the lessons he had learned at school 
It was well ho did so, for no one now took the 
trouble to look after him. 

He much wished to see the kind policeman again, 
but he found a new one at his post, and heard that 
Eobert Q-ault had loft Paris to take a much better 
place elsewhere. James took this as good news, 
though he had lost sight of a face he knew ; for he 
felt it might como to his turn to be better off some 
day. But that day was far off yet. He only 
spent what would keep him from starving, yet 
could not save any thing for future rent. 

The winter passed away, and the month of May 
came round, when fires would be over, and his work 
at an end. Day after day he went out, and was 
not once called in — there was no more sweeping to 
be done. 

James was getting bigger, and his hunger grew 
more strong as his money grew less. To add to 
his trouble, he would soon have to pay six more 
weeks of rent, or be turned into the street. Any 
one but James would have been in despair, but he 
was all the more eager to get work. He tried to 
find out all the ways in which the poor people of 
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Paris got money to buy bread. Few trades would 
do for him— he was so young, and so smaU, and, 
worst of all, he had no money to start with. 

One day, as he sat on a bench to rest, a boy 
of his own age came up and sat down beside 
him to eat his dinner. The boy had a box of rib- 
bons and laces. They soon began to chat, and 
James asked about the ribbon trade. 

James, " How much do you get a day ?'* 

Boy, ''That is as it may be, a good day era bad 
one.'* 

James, " I find more bad days than good ones > 
but I want to know what you pay at the shop for 
your goods." 

Boy, " At a shop ! no, indeed. If I went to a 
shop I should soon be ruined; they must sell 
dearer than I do." 

James, " Then how do you manage ?" 

Boy, ''I go to the factory, and they make an 
allowance for my trade ; that is what I get, and 
plenty of trouble besides." 

James, " Can you save a little, and yet buy food 
enough ?" 

Boy. " To be sure I can. I shall save to set up 
in a stall." 

James, "Why so?" 

Boy. " Oh ! it is a far better plan than to run 
about the streets with my box. When I am able 
to pay for a stall and sit in it with a table beforo 
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me it will be grand, just like a little shop, and in 
time it will pay well." 

James, " How did you set up tliis box? it must 
have cost you some money." 

Boy, " A friend paid for it, and gave it to me." 

James said, " I have no friend," and he felt very 
sad at heart. He bid good-bye to the box and its 
master, and went on his way. 

Erom this time one thought was in his mind — 
how to get on. When he saw any boy with a box 
of things to sell, he said to himself, " Happy lad ! 
for be it hot or cold, summer or winter, he will get 
his bread all the same." 

James did all he could to get work. He was up 
at day -break to run about the streets for the chance 
of a kitchen chimney to sweep. Then he went 
home to wash and put on his best coat to stand 
and wait at the comer of a street ready to go of an 
errand, or to open the door of a coach, or fetch one 
if wanted. 

Many a day he got nothing. Every night before 
he went to bed he counted out the few pence he 
had, and then put them back into his pocket with 
sad thoughts about rent-day. And still he trusted 
that better days would come. 

One morning, when he was out very early, he saw 
some thing shine amidst aheap of dirt thrown down 
in the street. He went to look what it could be 
and, to his great joy, he saw a crown piece. He 
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could hardly believe Ids eyes, and stood still, fxdl 
of joy ; but the next moment a thought came, " Is 
it mine ? Some poor man may have lost it." 

James felt what a great help the crown piece 
(worth five shillings) would be to him, but, as 
with one hand he put it into his pocket, with the 
other, he knocked at the next door. 
• When opened, he asked if any one had thrown 
a dust-heap outside the door. 

" No," said the woman. 

" The cook next door did so last night," said a 
little girl who stood by. 

James thought it was best to see and judge for 
himself, so he went to the next door, which was 
open, and begged the cook to count her money* 
and see if she had lost a crown piece. It was well 
for James that he spoke to an honest woman, who 
said, " No, my lad, I have no crown piece to lose." 

" I have found one," said James ; " what can I 
do?" 

Woman. " Keep it ; for we cannot tell who 
threw the dust here. There is no one else to ask ; 
and the windfall is your own, to make your fortune, 
may be." 

These words put James in mind of the boy with 
his box of ribbons and laces, and he was sorry that 
he had not asked him where they came from. 
James had no time to lose, for he had to earn 
another crown before next rent-day. He did not 
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spare Mmself, but ran from one end of tlie city to 
the other to find a ribbon-weaver. 

At last he saw a board with large letters on it : — 
" Grand and Co., Paper-makers." " It matters 
not," said he ; " paper will sell better than ribbon, 
so I will try." A glance at his sooty dress made 
him stop short. He ran home to change his 
clothes, and soon came back with a clean white 
shirt and his best coat on. 

He had never yet spoken with any master of a 
great factory, and did not know what would be 
said to him. James was not afraid, for he felt that 
he owed no one a penny, and could pay for what 
he wanted. He went in, with his cap in his handy 
bowed to a person writing at the desk, and then 
spoke to a derk who was putting paper in heaps 
on a large table. 

James, "Sir, will you sell me half-a-crown's 
worth of paper?" 

Clerk, " We do not sell like a shop. "We do 
not sell less than a ream at a time." 

James, " And how much does a ream cost ?" 

Clerk. " It depends on the sort of paper ; most 
of it is three or four shillings a ream." 

" Four shillings," thought James ; " that would 
risk so much of my money, and if I could not seU 
the paper, how could I live ? I must try and find 
out where ribbons are made; perhaps they will 
not be so dear." 
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James was slowly going to the door, when the 
person at the desk stopped him. It was Mr. Bant, 
the master, who then spoke. 

Mr, Bant, "Why do you want so much 
paper, my lad. Have you so many letters to 
write?" 

James. " I was not going to use it myself, sir. 
T want to sell it, that I may gain something." 

Mr, Bant, "I fear you were going to beg 
with it." 

James, "To beg, sir? Oh, no! never will I 
beg. If it were cold aU the year round I could 
get my living as a sweep ; for I have had work 
enough ia that way since I came to Paris six 
months ago." 

Mr, Bant, "Then you want to sell in the 
streets." 

James, " Tes, sir ; for I met a lad who sells rib- 
bons, but I did not ask where he bought them. 
The paper is too dear for me. I must eat while I 
try my new trade, and I must pay Mrs. Q-ond." 

Mr, Bant, " Who is Mrs. Gond ?" 

James, "She is the washerwoman, sir, in 
whose house I live. In six weeks I must pay her 
ten shiUings." 

Mr. Bant then spoke to his clerk, and said, 

" Give this lad half a ream of good paper ; it 
wiU sell fairly at one penny for three sheets, and 
will suit any one. And you, my lad, come back 
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a^aiti, whether you sell it or not, and tell me how 
you get on." 

•FarneH gave his half-crown with many thanks, 
Aiid left the house with a glad heart. 

With three sheets of paper in his hand, he went 
uj) to eight or ten persons, one after another, 
and asked them to buy of him, but nobody took 
any notice of him. It was not the first time that 
•laitiOH had found it hard work to earn his bread, 
and ho did not despair. He went along the 
Ht nH)is, still trying to sell his paper, but in vain, 
till lio came near to a very large house, where he 
AsktMl a young servant to buy some. 

*• Try it," ho said, " and you will not wish for 
ttnv bt^ttor.** 

1 do not wajit much," said the girl; "but I 
nnwt writo ono lottor; so give me three sheets for 
« jHMxny," 

«Im)U^ thai\kcHl hor as much as if she had 
Km^vtht his whiJo stvvk* 

**lVm*\ c\>nus** s«ud ho to himself, "one and 
\\tt5> w*ko tww \ ^hjUl g^^t on in time," 

lu loiMk thM\ hiUf^^uhour ho had taken three 
vihwv \v^uw bui I ho TV$t of his day was again 
laWxir in v^w Ho ha^l boon out many hours, 
an^) Ka4 ^vn^m nx^hux^. $i> ho was fc«noed to go 
Vv>!m<s. ^i)\^ lx^ Km\:i^K '"Tv^rnvvrrow may be a 
Kmi^y ^i4^ ^' Ho Wi i\^ ^Nass by a jtc^ix^hcmse^ 
«NM >ini«l U|^ K> ^>mo Wx-^ >ii W $uv>i xv^void tho 
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door. One of them took hold of his paper, and 
said, 

'* Look here ! This is better paper for one 
penny than the last we bought for twopence." 

" So it is," said another. 

" Give me three sheets," said one. 

" And give me six," said the other. 

James, '^ I can always serve you with the same 
paper ; and, if you will be so kind as to tell me 
where you live, I will bring you some now and 
then. I have a good pair of legs, though they 
are not very long ones." The reply was, 

" Tou will be more sure to find us here than at 
home." 

" Depend upon it I will come here again," said 
James, who made his bow, and went away with a 
light heart. 

Though less than half the paper was sold, 
James had earned a little, and this helped him to 
bear the weary feelings after a long day on his 
legs, with nothing to eat. "When he got back into 
his garret, he found the large piece of bread he 
had left there for supper, with a jug of cold water. 
He ate up one, and drank the other ; and, too 
much tired to do any thing else, he threw himself 
down on his bed, and was soon fast asleep. 

It was seven o'clock the next morning when he 
opened his eyes. He got up, and went to buy 
some bread for breakfast, and then set off to do 
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his best as a little merchant. In the grand streetg 
he could find no one to buy his paper, though he 
tried for three hours, which made him turn away 
to the poorer parts of the city. He had to pass 
one of the square gardens, and at the gates of it a 
young lady came out. He held his paper to her, 
but she said, 

" Keep your paper, my lad, here is a penny for 
you." 

James felt a hot flush of anger come into his 
face, but he said, quietly, 

" I am not a beggar, madam ; I am trying to 
earn my bread. Tou look kindly at me. "Will 
you buy some paper ? I am sure you will not find 
any better in the great shops." 

The lady smiled. 

"Well, give me twenty quires." 

James counted them out, and she paid the 
money, got into her coach, and drove off. 

" I thank that lady, now, with all my heart," 
said James to himself; "for she has made me 
richer, without making me a beggar." 

Just then two large drops of rain fell upon his 
hand. He tried to save his paper by putting it 
under his jacket, and in a few minutes a thunder- 
storm came on. 

James was forced to follow a dozen more people 
who had taken shelter in a coach-house. He was 
in trouble about his best clothes as well aa his 
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paper, and at first he did not listen to the murmurs 
of those near him, who no doubt could change their 
clothes when they got home, while he had none to 
wear but the suit on his back. 

'^ If I were alone," said a gentleman to his wife 
and daughter, who were well dressed, "I should not 
mind, for the rain will not last long, but I do not 
know how you will manage to get back on foot." 

" We cannot go home on foot," said the young 
lady, for look at our thin shoes. What a pity we 
came out to-day. If we had run into a shop we 
might have given some money to a boy to fetch us 
a coach." 

James asked the ladies if he might fetch one for 
them. 

" Is it far to go, my lad ?" 

" Far or near," said he, " I will go about till I 
bring one." 

^ G-o then, and you shall find us here." 

James ran out as fast as if he had been resting all 
the day. In yain he sought for a coach in all the 
places he knew of. At last he saw two persons 
get out of one and pay the man. James called out, 
" Come with me for a party waiting in the next 
street." 

When the ladies saw James arrive, wet to the 
skin, they thanked him, and said, "This is for you." 

He stood quite amazed to see half-a-crown— 
** Happy day," said he as he shook the rain from his 
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cap, " and if my clotlies can be dried quickly, I will 
go to-night for a fresh stock of paper." 

Mrs. Gond was seldom very civil, though James 
had weU swept her chimney for nothing ; but he 
did not despair of getting her help to dry his 
clothes. He went home, and found Mrs. Gond in 
the kitchen. She looked up to laugh at him, and 
said, " "Well, you have been to bathe in full dress." 

He was glad to find her in such a good humoury 
and told her what he had been doing all day, and 
begged of her to dry his clothes. 

Mr8, Gond, " It will take two days to dry 
things in such a state." 

James. " It will ruin me to lose so much time. 
I must fetch more paper to-night, for I have very 
little left." 

Mrs, Gond. " Have you been paid for it ?" 

James. " I have got the money, and if I go on 
so well, I shall soon pay you for the washing of my 
shirts, you may depend upon that." 

Mrs, Gond. " Go and put on your sweeping 
rags while I iron my last piece, and bring me all 
you have got on — my irons are hot, and will help 
to dry them for you." 

" Thank you, kind Mrs. Gond," said James, and 
away he ran up the ladder tQ his garret, and soon 
went back to Mrs. Gond with his wet suit of 
clothes and the two quires of paper he had tried 
to save. 
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Mrs. Gond. " No good can be done to that 
paper, it must be hung up to .dry, and then you 
can mix it up with more good paper." 

James. " No, no, indeed, for then I should deserve 
to lose all my trade. When I can afford to buy 
a potato I always go to old Mrs. Maut, because she 
never sells a bad one. K I earn my bread it will 
be because in all parts of the city it is said, ' Buy 
your paper of poor little James, for he will never 
cheat you with a bad sheet.* " 

Mrs. Gond, " Yery right, very right." 

James. ** That paper is quite spoiled ; and I am 
sorry for it." 

Mrs. Gond. " It would not happen agam if 
you put your paper into a box." 

James. " A box is the very thing I most wish 
for, but it would cost too much." 

Mrs. Gond. "Tou could have one quite good 
enough for two shillings." 

She brought out a box that had been used for 
thirty years, but it was a strong one with a lock 
and key. 

James gave Mrs. Gond two shillings, and soon as 
his clothes were dry he was very proud to go and 
show himself to Mr. Bant with the box under his 
arm. 

Mr. Bant. "Tou are soon come again— have 
you sold all your paper ?" 

a 
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James, " All but two quires, sir, and I am come 
to ask for as much again." 

Mr, Bant, '' So much the better ; for if you can 
take a whole ream, it will repay your trouble." 

James put the paper neatly into his box, and set 
off on his day's march. He was so quick and will- 
ing to please, that he was liked by all who dealt 
with him, and they told their friends, and brought 
him more custom. James went on in the same 
steady way for a long time, and saved all that he 
could, for he was still content to live upon bread 
and water, with a bit of cheese for a treat. 

Mrs. Gond had begun to care for James, and was 
sorry to see him work so hard and eat so little. 
She told him that if he would pay her a little more 
every week be should dine with her and sit by her 
stove. 

James was very thankful for this offer, and 
when he had been out all the morning he came 
back like a friend to dine, and take his share of hot 
soup, or a bit of meat with potatoes. This was 
feasting to James, who for more than a year had 
eaten his dry bread by himself in his garret. 
James was now so well off, that when the month 
of October came round again, he did not take up 
his old trade of a sweep. He felt sure that he 
should get on, and it cheered him to find, that when 
he went to fetch paper Mr. Bant always stopped 
to talk with him. The winter was veiy cold. 
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but James went out all the same, in heat or cold, 
sun or rain. In bad weather he did not try to sell 
in the streets, but went round to the small shops, 
and often sold some paper to his friends at the 
school-house. At night he went home to sit in 
comfort by the stove, and read by lamp-light and 
chat a little with Mrs. Gt)nd. 

James. " What a good thing work is — ^it brings 
us a warm fire and food to eat ; there is nothing 
like work !" 

Mrs. Gond. " Nothing like work ? I have worked 
for twenty years, and have got little enough." 

James. " Patience, Mrs. Q-ond ; have patience ; 
for I have done well ever since you helped me to 
dry my clothes; and I shall soon set up in a 
staU." 

Mrs. Gond. " How can that be ? and if it were 
BO, how would it help me ? for then you would go 
away." 

James. " Not so, as you shall see ; but now it 
must be time for supper." 

She made reply by setting it before him. 

It was spring-time before James went again to 
fetch paper, and then he heard that Mr. Bant was 
very ill. Every day James went to ask after his 
kind Mend, and many weeks passed before he had 
the joy of seeing him again. 

Mr. Bant. " I know how often you have asked 
after me, and I thank you for it." 

E 2 
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James. " Ob, sir ; it is for me to be thankful 
that you are getting welL" 

Mr. Bant " 'Why should you care so much ? I 
have done nothing for you." 

James. " Your kind words to me, a poor orphan 
boy, have done more good than I can ever forget." 

Mr. Bant. " You are a good lad ; but now, about 
your trade ; have you sold much paper in my ab- 
sence ?" 

James. " Yes, sir ; I sell more and more every 
day." 

Mr. Bant. '' I see that your jacket is mended 
with string ; have you no other dress ?" 

James. " No sir ; but Mrs. Grond will make this 
look better some day." 

Mr. Bant. " I fear you love to save, and do not 
spend enough to keep decent and tidy." 

James. " I cannot spend more till I have saved 
for what is most wanted." 

Mr. Bant. " What is that ?" 

James. " I must save enough to set up in a stall ; 
and if I work weU for a year to come, perhaps I 
shaU be able to pay for one." 

Mr. Bant. " Do you mean to go through next 
winter as you did the last ?" 

James. " So it must be. These arms and legs 
bave been given me, and if I strive to help myEel^ 
1 may hope to find help come to me." 
Mr. Bant. " I fear you do not get food enoucrh." 
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James, " I am much better off now than for a 
year past, and if I can save a little every day 1 am 
quite content." 

Mr. Bant. " Now listen to me — I can trust you, 
and I will set you up at once in a little stall." 

James, " Oh, sir ! it cannot be ; I have not yet 
got money enough to pay for the stock of paper I 
should want, and the rent I could not pay at all." 
Mr. Bant, " You shall sell for me, and the stall 
shall be mine till you are rich enough to take it for 
yourself." 

James, " Can it be ? can it be ? you are an angel 
sent to me." 

Mr, Bant. " No, my lad ; I am no angel ; but I 
can and will help those who, like you, are honest 
and hard-working. Now look out and choose the 
best stall you can find." 

James could not speak : his silent tears fell fast* 
and Mr. Bant felt sure that he might be trusted. 

At first James could not find what would suit 
him ; and he went to see Mrs. Pratt, who had dealt 
with him ; and she agreed to let him have a stall, 
and take his table into her house at night when he 
went home, and his box was to stand upon the 
table. 

A week after this James was to be seen with his 
best clothes on, sitting behind his table, upon which 
lay paper of all sizes, pens, pencils, seals, and 
wafers. 
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At dusk he shut up his stores, and went atvay 
home to Mrs. Gond. In six months' time James 
had the custom of most people in that part of the 
city. This was owing to his honest dealings, and 
the care he took to have the best things for their 
price. He was neat in dress, and paid Mrs. GK)nd 
more, for food, that they might live the better ; for 
she was old, and he was growing fast. 

One of his customers kept a book-staU near 
him, and often lent a book, which James read when 
he had nothing else to attend to, and thus his 
days were happy and useful. 

The great joy of his life was talking to Mr. 
Bant when he called twice a week to settle the 
accounts between them. When aU was paid, 
James had some money in hand, and wrote to his 
uncle to thank him for his care while a little child, 
and to offer the half of what he could save so long 
as he lived. 

No answer came, and James at last found out 
that his uncle had died some time before. James 
went on with his stall for twenty-eight years, and 
then Mr. Bant wished to leave Paris, and gave to 
James a share in the paper-works. This soon 
made him rich enough to marry a wife who had no 
money, but was good and honest as himself. 

In time James Mortot was well to do. He 
never forgot the days of his hard trials in life, 
nor his happy finding of the crown piece. Every 
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year an the same day of the month he took care 
to drop a silyer coin in the street, hoping it might 
fall into good hands, and do good to some poor 
boy. 

^The mind can shed a light 
On each worthy labour done, 
Ab lowliest things are bright 
In the radiance of the sun.** 
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GRACE CONNELL. 

" The Rights of Women I What are they ? 
The right to labour and to pray ; 
The right to comfort in distress ; 
The right, when others curse, to bless ; 
The right to shed new joy on earth ; 
The right to feel the soul's high worth." 

A PAETT of friends rode in an open car, to enjoy 
the fine views near Cork in Ireland. They drove 
slowly, and where the Cork river is very wide, they 
saw a woman, who stood close to the edge of the 
water. Her eyes were fixed on the sea-path, which 
that river is, for it leads to the great ocean. She 
stood still, and like a statue ; but in her &ce there 
was a deep, deep look, that no one could see and 
forget. A large shawl was round her head, 
her feet and legs were bare. The party went on 
and came back after a long time. Still the woman 
was there — with the same fixed gaze over the 
waters. An old fisherman who lived near the place 
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was asked about her. He said, " I ha^e known Ler 
for twenty-four years. Almost ever since she was 
bom. Ay ! there ye stand, Grace Connell, and a 
better woman never looked with the tears of a sad 
heart along those waters. And what do ye think her 
distress is now ? The hard only look to themselves, 
the hind have a throb at the heart for every soul 
in the world. Grace Connell does not belong to 
Cork, but her &ther came here soon afber she was 
bom, a widower with his only child. He found 
a home in Cork, and soon took a new wife. She 
was kind to Grace till she died, two years afber. 
Grace was little more than a slip of a child, but 
she took charge of the baby which her stepmother 
left, and we did wonder how one so young could 
manage a baby so well. Grace would mend her 
father*s nets and keep all things clean and tidy, 
yet £[nd time to be with her little sister where there 
was shade in summer, and sunshine in winter. 
She found out what was for the baby*s good, and 
what it would like best, and taught it all she knew. 
Not much to be sure, but her aU. Nelly grew up, 
not like Grace in anything — a giddy goose of a girl, 
but none so pretty was ever seen in Cork. The 
hand of God was heavy on them, for while they 
were both young, the father died. Grace Connell 
was so handy and always at work, that she could 
earn enough to keep herself and her sister. As it 
was likely, Grace had a sweet-heart. He was a 
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fine, steady lad, and a good hand at liis trade. 
Now, if Grace was steady, John Casey was ten tunes 
more so, and we all said that they were just made 
for each other. They were wiser than most, fiir 
they agreed to wait tOl John was out of his time, 
and could save a little, and then to many. Months 
and years went by. Nelly grew up a wild, half- 
sailor sort of girl, who could furl a sail or row a 
boat, and sing sea songs ; all the while she was as 
shy and proud as could be. Now and then, Qraee 
had a sad thought of her own, that John was 
not as fond of her as at first ; but he was English, 
and had a quiet way, and it might be only that. 

" One Sunday evening, G-raoe, and Nelly, and 
John were out for a walk. Ghraoe sat down just 
where you see her stand now, and John by her 
side. Nelly would dimb about the rocks above 
them, and there she sang like a wild bird. Two or 
three times they told her not to be so bold, but 
she only laughed and took less heed. Soon Gbaoe 
saw that John did not even hear her voice, for he 
could but watch Nelly, and again the old fiaar came 
over her. He was quite lost in thought, and she 
spoke no more to him. They saw Nelly put out her 
arm to the full stretch, that she might reach some 
sea-pinks which grew on the rock. All at once, down 
she fell. The rocks were sharp just there, and the 
water deep. Grace ran to the spot, but Nelly was 
drawn away by the tide, and the water was quite red 
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with h&p blood. Jolin could swim well, and with 
a word which, even then, Grace /<?//, he dashed in 
and biought Nelly to shore in his arms. Before 
the sun set that had shone upon those three, Gbace 
saw, as he hung over her sister when she lay with- 
out sense, that it was Nelly he loved now as he 
once said he loved Gh'ace. ' I did not wonder at 
it,* said Grace to my wife, who was own first cousin 
to my mother, ' I did not wonder at the change, 
for that night when I caught sight of myself in 
the glass, after a look at that fair young thing, 
when she lay like a bruised water-lily on our little 
bed, I thought how much there was to cause the 
change. I could not be angry that she had twined 
round John's heart, when I knew how she twined 
round mine. Did not we both help to rear her ? 
and when I get over this trial, the only dread in 
life will be, that Nelly won't love John so long and 
so surely as I have done.' My wife (said the old 
man) is not soft in heart, yet she cried like a 
child, to hear Grace speak in a way so right and 
firm, while a broken heart was in the look of her 
face. The next day Grace gave back aU promises 
that John had made to her ; and she was able to do 
this, for she found out that Nelly had a childish 
love for him unknown to herself. ' And it was no 
wonder,' Ghrace said, * for it did any one good to 
look upon him.' But he must have been blind to 
like Nelly better than Grace. It was a strange 
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sight to see her watch over and .tend the restless, 
tiresome girl, and strive to teach her, — ^and for 
what ? To make her a fit wife for the man she had 
looked upon as her husband for more than five 
years, and yet loving him all the time. My wife 
spoke to her once about it. * Let me alone,' she 
said ; * every one knows what is right, if they will 
ask their own heart. I love them both, and have 
nothing left me in the world to seek or to pray for, 
but just to bless the two so dear to me.' After 
awhile it was thought best for John to go to Aus- 
tralia, and when he was sure of a home there, to 
send for NeUy, and she would go out with his 
sister, and marry him in that far-off land. G-race 
bore it all so well ; she spared no toil to gain what 
was wanted for Nelly. At last, the letter came 
from John ; his sister and NeUy were to go out in 
the next ship. We never shall forget the look of 
poor Ghrace. She came to my wife, with the letter 
open in her hand, and read every word of it. All 
things had gone well with John, and he prayed her 
to go out with Nelly, and called her sister. Grace 
could hardly speak that word, and said, *No, never ! 
I will do all I can to make them glad to the end 
of my days, as I have done, but to live with them, 
Gtod forgive me, I could not do that.' From the 
time the letter came, till this day, all her thought 
has been to send that sister out in the best way. 
I am sure as I am of the light of heaven, she did 
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never once think of herself. All the clothes, all 
the work were only for her sister, and not for her- 
self, — ^for what? To make that sister better in 
the eyes of him who ought to have been her own 
husband. To see those two girls, as I saw them 
this day, — ^Nelly in the dress of a lady, and those 
that had time, spoke of her beauty ; and poor 
Grace, as she is now, with nothing on earth but 
the down-right love of every one that knows her. 
It will keep her from being alone in the world. 
To see her with her thoughts, that axe pure as God's 
breath in the heavens, — ^to see her in dress like 
a beggar, — ^no shoes on her feet, — ^with poor rags 
on her back ; so bare, for the sake of those that 
made a wreck of all her joy. And then they must 
part. She kept up her sister's, and his sister's 
heart to the last, and went after the steamer when 
the rest of the crowd had long given it up. She 
has stood where it left her sight, in that spot, look- 
ing out for hours, as if to see, poor girl, what she 
never will see again. *Let me alone,' she said, 
when I spoke to her, * let me alone, after to-day I 
shall be as I always was.' 

" It would be a heavy lead, and a long line," 
said the fisherman, " that would get to the bottom 
of her heart's love. We long to hear her complain 
— but no, not she, — not one murmur ; she is pa- 
tient and loving to all, yet I am afraid it is, that 
her heart is broken. I have a son who would kiss 
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the very print of her bare foot, but she won't look 
at him," said the old man in a vexed tone. '* She 
may or not, I shall love her, and Grace Connell 
shall never want a Father." 

'* Simple rule and safest guiding, 
Inward peace and inward might, 
Star upon our path ahiding — 
Trust in God, and do the right." 
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ALFRED THE GREAT. 

JL SKETCH. 

OuB " good King Alfred" was bom at Wantage, 
near Beading, in Berksliire. He was the fourth 
and youngest son of King Ethelwolf and his 
queen Osburga. 

When only five years old he was sent to Eome. 
In these times it was a journey of toil and danger. 
The child did not then stay long, but a few years 
later King Ethelwolf went to Eome in grand 
state, and took Prince Alfred with him, that he 
might meet and talk with some of the most 
learned men, and see the finest o^d buildings and 
best statues and pictures in the world. Alfred 
was then left with his friend and tutor, whose 
name was Asser. There were no schools in those 
days, and very few grown-up people could read, 
for most books were written by hand, in Latin, 
not printed, as we have them now. 

Asser tells us that one day the queen showed 
her four sons a book of songs in Saxon words. 
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They were pleased, but could only look at it, and 
she said, 

" I will give this book to the one who is first 
able to read it." 

Alfred never rested till he found a friend to 
teach him his letters, and in a short time was able 
to claim the gifr from his mother. Ethelwolf died 
when Alfred was but ten years old, and two of his 
brothers were made kings. Jn five years they 
were both dead, and Ethelred, the third brother, 
caUed for Alfred's help to fight against the Danes, 
who came with fire and sword to cause grief and 
ruin in Old England. 

After two years Ethelred died from fever, 
owing to a bad wound in battle. Alfred was then 
left to reign alone, at the age. of twenty-two. 
This was in the year 871. The Danes were more 
fierce and bold than ever. Many battles were 
fought ; at last King Alfred and his friends were 
forced to fly for their lives. In the dress of a 
very poor man, Alfred found shelter in a hut, 
where an old man and woman, who kept two or 
three cows, gave him a share of their food. Here 
he stayed to wait for better times, and one day he 
was left to watch and turn some cakes of dough 
which were wanted for supper. The King soon 
forgot the cakes, and sat, lost in sad and gloomy 
thoughts, till the old woman came back, and in 
angry voice said, 
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" Why, man, you have let the cakes bum till 
they are as black as my shoe ; but I guess you 
will be ready enough to want some fit to eat." 

No excuse was made, nor did the King tell 
them how much else he had to think of, but was 
sorry to have spoiled their supper, and to lose his 
own — ^there was no help for it. Some days after 
this, the King was found by two of his nobles, 
and they soon formed plans, and thought of means 
to drive away the cruel Danes. News was 
brought that a Saxon earl had fought with, and 
killed, the Danish chief, and had taken his famous 
banner of the " Black Eaven." 

It was now time for Alfred to come forth ; but 
first he took a harp, and went as a minstrel to 
sing in the Danish camp, that he might find out 
what was doing there. They were aU feasting 
and drinking, and thus Alfred left them. 

It sooi^ became known that King Alfred was 
safe, and the joy of his people was very great. 
He raised a small army, and led them on once 
more to battle with the Danes, who were driven 
back, and took refiige within the stronghold of 
their camp, where, from want of food, they were 
forced to yield as captives. King Alfred had 
mercy on the Danes ; for, though he had power 
to kill them, he knew that would not restore tho 
brave friends he had lost by their cruel warfare. 
So many Danes were now in the land, it. was 

p 
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wisest and best to let them stay in peace, if they 
would obey the laws, and do no harm to those 
around them. Land was marked out for the 
Danes to live upon; and, for awhile, no more 
was heard of the horrors of war. During their 
time of trouble, the King and his friends had 
made a strong place in the marsh land, called 
Athelney, which is in Somersetshire, and often 
spoken of as " The Island," because small rivers 
close it in on every side. This was not a healthy, 
though a safe place for a camp and refuge, in 
times of need. The King and his nobles were 
often obliged to go out and beg for food. One 
day the King and an earl were left to keep guard 
in the camp. An old man came to ask for bread. 
The earl bid him go away; saying, they had but 
one loaf left, and could not spare any of it. 

" Nay,*' said the King, " we can give him half; 
he is even worse off than we are.** 

The King had known what it was to want food, 
and was able as ready, to feel for such sore 
distress. 

Some years ago a gold locket was found at 
Athelney, with these words upon it — " Alfred had 
me made.*' There is little doubt that it was made 
by order of the King, in memory of his stay at 
Athelney. This locket may still be seen in one of 
the Museums at Oxford. Whilst the Danes lived 
in peace vdthin the borders of the land, King 
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Alfred liad time to think of, and improve, his own 
peopla They were in a sad state of ruin and 
misery. The very land looked as if a flood had 
passed over it, for years of warfare had wasted the 
strength and spirit of the people, who had no heart 
to till the soil. 

Alfred's first care was to raise a small army ; only 
half the men were to be in camp at one time, 
while the rest went to work in the fields, and then 
these took their fair turn for the. stem lessons of 
drill, and watch, and guard. 

About this time Kiag Alfred married Elswitha, 
daughter of the Earl of Mercia, and she made his 
home a happy one. 

The next work was to build forts and castles, 
which might serve for defence or for refuge. 

The nobles did not like this sort of toil, and gave 
but little time and help to it. The patience of 
Alfred never gave way, and at last he had fifty 
strong castles built in his kingdom. 

It was not enough to be ready to face any fresh 
tribes of the Danes on land, Alfred's heart was set 
on getting ships to drive off any more of the " Sea- 
Kings" as they were called, before they could reach 
our shores. 

To do this, Alfred spent much time on board the 
ships that came from other nations, that he might 
learn how to build ships and rule them. 

He drew out the plan of a long ship with a high 
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deck, wliich would sail better, and over-look those of 
the Danes. When many ships were built he took 
the command of the new fleet, and thus he was the 
first English admiral. He then began to rebuild 
the towns that were burnt down, and make roads 
between them. 

His toil was very great both in mind and body, 
and he never would spare himself, though seldom 
free from pain and weakness. The good of his 
people was always the great object of his life. He 
had been brave and wise in war, and was the same 
in times of peace. Every quiet hour was spent in 
framing laws by which to rule and uphold justice 
for rich and poor. When this work was done, ho 
made them known, saying, " I, Alfred, King of the 
West Saxons, have made these laws with consent 
of the great council of my nobles, who agree to 
keep them." 

Having made the laws, Alfred's stiU harder work 
was to find men who could carry them out, and he 
sought in vain. The poor people were dull and 
ignorant. The rich knew no more, but were apt to 
deal harshly with those who dwelt on their land 
and were in their power. 

Quarrels often took place in the courts of jus- 
tice, and the King had to settle all kinds of affairs 
brought before him. He was ever ready to hear 
the cry of the poor and needy, and always stood 
their friend, so far as the case was a just one. 
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"WTiile BO kind and patient with every one, the 
king was a stem judge of his judges — ^they knew 
the laws, and ought to be guided by them ; if not, 
the same unjust sentence, even to death, must be 
passed upon themselyes. 

When all was done that could be done for the 
public safety. King Alfred turned his mind to the 
best means for teaching the people. 

The churches and convents were in ruins, and the 
few written books in the kingdom were destroyed. 

So ignorant were all ranks of men, both rich and 
poor, that few could read or imderstand a prayer 
even in English ; and not one person was found 
able to translate a word of Latin into the English 
tongue. 

Alfred soon invited four of the most learned 
men in Europe to visit at his court. Ho paid 
them great respect, and was never without one or 
other of them to read and translate for him by 
night or day, at any leisure time. His first tutor, 
Asser, the wise man of St. David's, in "Wales, was 
invited to live at court ; but he had many duties at 
home, and it was at last agreed that he should 
spend six months of the year with the King that 
he might learn to read Latin. 

He then began to set up schools in which chil- 
dren could be taught to read and write, and his 
own were sent to school while very young. 

The King kept a " hand-book" as he called it, 
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in winch he wrote extracts from any thing that 
pleased him while reading, or hearing the thoughts 
of the clever men around him. 

King Alfred kept a strict account of his time, 
and tried to make the best use of it, for his own 
good and that of his people. It maj be said that 
he gave 

" Seven hours to law, 

To soothing slumber seven. 
Ten to the world around. 
And All to Heaven !" 

There were no clocks or watches in those days, 
and he used wax candles with inches marked on 
them. Each inch would bum twenty minutes, 
and each candle lasted four hours. 

It was soon found that the ill-built palace, with 
its loose doors and windows, let in streams of 
wind which made the candles burn too fast, and 
the King had a lantern made of thin horn, in which 
his candle was fixed. 

An account of his money was kept strictly as 
that of time, by the careful Eing. 

Half his income was set apart for three uses : 
To keep house, pay workmen, and show kindness 
to strangers. The other half of the King's income 
was divided into four parts — 

First, for the relief of the poor of every nation. 

Second, for the help of the poor clergy. 

Third, for setting up schools. 
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Pourtli, for help to those clmrclies and conventB 
ruined in the long wars. 

King Alfred found time to write twelve books, 
and translate as many more, although he often had 
to bear severe pain &om a disease which could not 
be cured ; but he would not give way whilst there 
was any work to be done for the nation. 

He had fifteen years of peace, and then the 
Panes came again and landed in bands at many 
places on the coast, to try and conquer England. 
After three years of sad trouble, the King found 
means to drive them all away, but it was his last 
effort. He was worn out with pain and anxiety, 
and died when fifty -three years old, on the 26th of 
October, 901. 

He was buried at "Winchester, in the abbey 
which he had built — and had reigned thirty years. 
The last book in his hand was the book of Psalms, 
which he was translating for his people. 

King Alfred left a will, which was a very just 
one to provide for his family — his eldest son Ed- 
ward was to be king, and during the few years of 
his life the laws and wishes of good King Alfred 
were well carried out, and the same was done by 
his grandson Athelstan. 

"We are told that King Alfred " was handsome, 
and very pleasant to look upon." 

It is not easy now to find out the exact laws 
which were made by King Alfred, but we know that 
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he divided England into her forty counties, to make 
it more easy for the judges to do their duty ; and 
if he did not begin to hold the trial by jury, his 
just laws led on to the custom, which has been 
our safe-guard for the liberty of every man during 
1000 years. 

In Alfred's reign it was said that gold and silver 
might be left on the highway, and be found again 
untouched, but we could hardly say so in these 
days. 

There is no doubt that the chief part of the 
Magna Charta is founded on the laws of king 
Alfred. 

No statue was raised to the memory of England's 
best king, but, like our country's true friend^ 
Prince Albert, he will be 

" Always remembered by what he has done." 
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GEOEGE WASHINGTON. 

A SKETCH. 

Geobge "Washin^gton was bom at Mount Yemon, 
in Yirginia, one of the states of America, February, 
1732. 

His forefathers had come over to England with 
TVilliam the Conqueror, and their names are 
found in history, as knights brave and true. In 
later times they stood firm in defence of the 
throne, and did their utmost to prevent Crom- 
well's rule over England. Failing in this, they 
were glad to escape, and went to America. John, 
the great-grandfather of George Washiogton, 
bought land in Virginia, and worked hard, so that 
in due time he and his family were weU to do in 
the world. 

Many stories are told of George, which prove 
him to have been a noble, truth-speaking child. 
A small axe was given him, just as we might give 
a knife to a boy. The new tool was tried, without 
loss of time, on the first thing that came in the 
way, and soon made sad work on the bark of a 
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fine young apple-tree. The father came out, and 
saw what was done, and began to blame his men 
for want of care. Greorge ran up at once, and 
said, 

" It is my fault ; I did it, to try my new axe." 

He had to bear the reproof due to his want of 
thought, but he gained the respect of all who 
heard him speak. Greorge lost his father when 
only twelve years old, and was then left under the 
care of his elder brother, who sent him to school 
At fourteen, the bent of his mind was to go to sea. 
He was so taken up with this idea that for some 
time he did not notice the grief of his mother, 
whose hope it had been to see her son serve his 
country in the land of his birth. 

When at last George knew what she felt, he 
could not bear to be the cause of such sorrow, 
and, for a mother's sake, gave up the desire of his 
heart, though his clothes were already on board 
an English ship. 

When about sixteen, George was set to survey 
some land, and did it so weU that new and good 
prospects were before him — ^but trouble came, in 
the illness of his brother, and all was given up to 
nurse and work for him, till his death at Mount 
Yemon, 1752. George was then free to take a 
post under government, which gave him chief 
command in the state of Yirginia. At that time 
there was peace between England and France, 
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wKich did not preyent many quarrels between the 
Erench and English people in America. The 
Erench wanted to get some land &om the English, 
and tried to draw away the Indian tribes who 
dwelt there, from their dnty to the English. 

George Washington was chosen to judge the 
rights of the case, and keep the Indians true to 
their promises. He set off with five soldiers, and 
G-ist, a noted woodsman. It was a bad time of 
year for the long journey, being late in November, 
Winter had set in, the forests were blocked up 
with snow, and the rivers so full after much rain 
that it was hard work to swim across them. 

Most men would have waited for a better 
season, to go with less risk. Not so Washington, 
with duty before him. 

Through snow, storm, and flood, he went on his 
way. He reached a place called Logstown, and 
found there was no time to lose, if the Indians 
were to be kept as friends. Their chiefs were 
called to a grand meeting, and treated with gifts. 
They wanted to go to the next town, and meet the 
French party, but Washington's desire was to 
leave them behind, from fear of what they were 
sure to get — French wine and fair words — which 
would cause much delay ; and so it proved, for he 
could not prevent the Indians from going with 
him. When Washington was obliged to set off 
home again, he only took Gist, who could speak 
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to any Indians they might meet. He liad a few 
papers and his clothes in a knapsack, strapped on 
his back. 

For awhile all was well till they came upon an 
Indian who had lain in wait, and made signs of 
being a fiiend. Washington and Gist well knew 
how false these signs were, but they did not show 
any want of trust, while going on the same track, 
till Washington, not used to such fatigue, could 
hardly stand. The Indian begged to carry the 
gun for him (as well as his own), but Washington 
said he never let any one else take charge of it. 

The Indian then tried to lead them astray ; but 
Washington chose to go straight on, till they 
«»hould come to a river-bank, which must lie in 
the line before them. The moon rose, and threw 
a clear light on the three men. In an instant the 
Indian pointed his gun at Washington, and fired. 
He was not hurt, nor was Gist, who rushed upon 
the Indian, forced the gun from his hand, and 
would have shot him, but Washington forbid it. 

" Let him be, he can do us no more harm." 

Gist said, 

" He wiU try again to kill us." 

Washington would not hurt a man unarmed. 
He gave him some bread, and bid him be off to 
his own home. This advice the Indian was not 
slow to take, and was soon out of sight. 

Washington and his friend Gist went back into 
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the forest, where they lighted a fire to warm and 
rest awhile ; bnt they dared not stay to sleep, and 
pushed on again through a wild country for the 
whole of that weary night. When daylight came 
they rested, to be ready for a long march, and at 
the end of twelve hours they came to a great 
river. 

It was so cold they had hoped to cross on the 
ice, but it would not bear them, and what could 
they do ? 

Tired as they were, a raft must be made. There 
were trees in plenty to cut down, but only one 
axe, and night came before the work was done. 

Unsafe as the half-made raft was, they must 
venture with it on the water, and paddle along. 

In the midst of the river two great blocks of 
ice came upon them. They clung to the raft 
which floated on to an island where they spent the 
rest of that night. Their only chance was from 
the intense frost, which would make the river solid, 
and be a safe path- way if they could endure the cold 
till morning — and so it was. At daybreak the ice 
was so firm they could walk to the shore, and 
the way was then clear for a return in safety to 
home quarters. ' 

A second time Washington was sent out to de- 
fend some small towns from the French, and did 
so with success. 

The English general would not take the advice 
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of a young man like Washington, who warned him 
of danger if he did not keep firiends with the 
Indians. 

" It may be all very well," said the general, " for 
your raw soldiers to be afraid of savages, but my 
well-trained troops from England need not care 
for them as friends or as foes." 

Too late he found out the folly of this notion. 

A large body of brave troops sent against the 
French were way-laid by the Indians, who fired (un- 
seen by the English) from behind every tree and 
bush. 

Many a gun was pointed against Washington, 
and the Indians said a charm was on his life, for 
twice a horse was killed under him, and yet he rose 
from the ground unhurt. The English general 
did not so escape ; he was carried from the field 
of battle, and his last words were, "Who would 
have thought it? we shall know better anothertime." 

Washington had need of rest after the sad de- 
feat and his vain efforts to spare the blood-shed. 
He left the camp, and went to his home at Mount 
Vernon. 

The Indians became so bold and fierce, that the 
farmers in Virginia had no peace by night or day, 
and Washington was soon called upon again to 
defend his native county. He was so well known, 
and so much feared, by the Indians, that they gave 
way before him. He waa th^i sent to take a fort 
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in the hands of the French, which he did bo well 
that no lives were lost. On his return from this 
service thanks were offered to him in public. He 
stood up to reply, but could not speak one word, 
for he had never thought he should be thanked for 
doing his duty, and in truth he was modest as 
brave. 

After this event he went home to claim the 
hand of his promised bride, and was married to a 
young and rich lady on the 6th January, 1759. 
In his own home Washington was loved by rich 
and poor, old and young. Fifteen happy years 
were spent on his estate at Mount Vernon, which 
increased in beauty and value under his care. 

Like aU true great men, Washington thought 
no matter too small for him to attend to if he could 
be of use. He helped to make a better plough, 
and would often take a spade in hand, and work 
beside his men, to show them what was fair work 
for fair wages. In the midst of a raging storm 
Washington stood for hours calm and devoted, 
to give the orders that might save a neighbour's 
house and mill frdm the danger of a flood. He 
also set men to drain a bog thirty miles long and 
ten wide, which was the cause of fever through a 
wide district, and thus made the " dismal swamp" 
into a fair and fertile land. 

In the year 1763 King Greorge in. tried to raise 
taxes in America. This was felt by the people of 
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that country to be very unfair, and they went 
without many things they wanted, rather than 
pay a tax upon them. Some ships laden with 
tea were refused entrance into Boston harbour. 
The captains were told they must leave the port. 
This they would have done, but the Americans 
feared the tea would be put on shore in secret. 
So about forty or fifty bold men, dressed up like 
wild Indians, went to the ships on a dark night, 
and with loud cries and yells took the sailors by 
surprise, broke open every chest, and threw aU the 
tea into the deep sea. "When this was known in 
England the Xing was angry, and said he would 
make war upon America. Orders were sent to 
treat the people of Boston as rebfels. This was 
the end of kingly power in America. The States 
then " United," and had a meeting called " Con- 
gress," somewhat like our Parliament, to settle 
affairs and govern the couijtry. All they now 
wanted was a leader to guide them in peace, and 
guard them in war. 

Colonel Washington was made Commander-in- 
chief. When the English General heard of an 
army in the field, he laughed at the idea, saying, 
" What can 10,000 farmers do against 500 of the 
King's soldiers ?" 

A short time after these words were spoken, the 
English were beaten, and the city of Boston was left 
free for Washington and his ftiends. Owing to 
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one blunder after another, on the part of the En- 
glish, "the rebels," as they were called, grew 
stronger every day, for Washington knew how to 
have them traiDed into first-rate soldiers. 

Every man in the army trusted Washington, 
and would obey him for his own sake, so that their 
officers had but to make known, and follow out, 
the orders of their wise commander. 

They had some reverses, but the calm courage 
of Washington made up for every loss. During 
one severe winter the soldiers had to bear want oi 
food and great hardships. Washington was always 
cheerful, and fared no better than his men. They 
were in camp at a place called Valley Forge : and 
when the strength of the men began to fail, Wash- 
ington went the rounds by day and night in the 
dress of a common soldier, to see what he could do 
for them. One time he went .up to a party set to 
raise log-huts, with a sergeant to direct them. 
This officer sat at his ease calling out to his men, 
" Come, boys, work away !" 

Washington saw the weary state of the poor 
men, and with a few kind words took off his coat 
to help them. He was not then known to any one 
of the party : but they felt it must be an officer of 
rank who had just come amongst them, and they 
worked with fresh zeal till the task was done. 

Washington put on his coat again, and said to 
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the sergeant, " Could you not see ttat your men 
wanted help to cheer them on ?" 

" I am a sergeant," said the man ; " I do not 
work." 

" I am a commander-in-chief," said "Washington, 
** and I do work." 

Washington had many trials to bear firom the 
false reports spread by those who were jealous of 
him. This was the more trying, because the help 
of all was wanted, for the zeal of a people wears 
out in a long war which brings loss on aU sides ; 
and Washington knew how hard the struggle must 
yet be, for freedom. " A concert on a grand scale, 
or a great dinner," he once said, " will raise plenty 
of money, whilst the cost of a loaf of bread is 
grudged to the soldier on duty, far from the com- 
forts of home." 

At one time there was a mutiny in the army for 
want of pay, and the English general offered them 
every kind of reward if they would join the king's 
troops. But they all said, " No, we are not 
traitors ; we only desire to claim what is our 
due." 

Washington set off to meet these angry men on 
their march. His friends begged of him not to go. 
" I can but die once," was his answer ; " and my 
country has a claim to my life, eyen should I lose 
it." The men received him with respect, for they 
knew he was just — ^they told the tale of their 
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wrongs, and were content with liis promise to help 
them, if they went back to their duty. And this 
promise was well kept. 

After seyen years of warfare the wise plans of 
Washington secured the liberty of the United 
States, and peace was signed at Paris, Novem- 
ber, 1782, when England and France were obliged 
to treat with America as a &ee country, able to 
goTem itself. 

On the 2nd of November, 1783, Washington 
gave his last orders to the army. He thanked 
them for their zeal and good-wiU, and begged them 
not to forget in their homes to prove themselves 
worthy of the liberty they had won. In the same 
month he made a public entry into New York, and 
took leave of aU his officers. Each one grasped his 
hand in silence. When obliged to go away, he 
waved his hat as a last fareweU. 

Many wept to lose sight of their beloved leader 
and friend. He sent to Congress an exact account, 
in his own hand- writing, of the public money spent 
in the war ; but made no charge for his own ser- 
vices, and would accept nothing. His only request 
was in favour of some young officers who had 
served him well in times of great danger. 

He then went home to his wife and his aged 
mother, who during the seven long years of war 
had never seen her son. The hero of the world 
went on foot to the humble house of his aged 
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parent, to whom he owed, as he always said, not 
only his life, but his fame, for she had taught him, 
" Obedience, Diligence, and Truth." 

Mrs. Washington never spoke to her son of his 
fame or his titles ; he had done his duty, and that 
was enough. 

On his return to Mount Vernon, "Washington 
gave his whole time to the care of his farm, and 
those who worked upon it. He formed plans to 
improve the State of Virginia, and founded schools 
for the people. 

In March, 1789, Washington was chosen " Pre- 
sident" by the united voice of the nation, and 
again left his quiet home to take office and the heavy 
cares of chief ruler in the land of his birth. 

The people from all parts thronged to see 
Washington on his way to New York, and that city 
was most eager to show the wish to do him honour. 
That very night he wrote, "I heard the glad 
strains of music, the roar of the cannon, and the 
cheers of the crowds which rent the air, and yet I 
felt how very soon their feelings might change, in 
spite of all I hope to do for their good." 

Work, and very hard work, had to be done. But 
he found time to go again and see his mother — " I 
have been chosen as the head of our nation, and 
must come to wish you good-bye, for I have more 
work to do than before, but when the term of my 
office is at an end, I shall see you again." 
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The mother said, " You will find me here no 
more ; but go, my dear son, and let the grace of 
GK)d forsake thee not." 

She raised her hand, and for a long time the 
strong man was pressed again, as when a child, in 
the arms of the aged invalid. His tears fell fast, 
while her weak hand fondly stroked his head. She 
was the first to speak again, and sent him away 
with words of good cheer. It was their last meet- 
ing on earth. A little time afber, while breathing 
a prayer for her son and her country, she " fell 
asleep," and died at the age of eighty-five. 

"Washington held the office of President for 
eight years and would have been chosen agaio, but 
at sixty-six he had need of rest, and went back to 
a country life at Mount Vernon. A year-and-a- 
half was spent in doing good at home. On the 
13th of December, 1799, he was exposed to a snow- 
storm and took cold, which no skill could relieve. 
He knew that his hour was *come, and with a smile 
on his lips, his last words were, " I am ready, I am 
not afraid to go." 

By perfect rule over himself this great man was 
able to rule others, and guide and teach a nation 
how to govern itself. In early life he had few 
books, and less teaching ; but he made it his study 
to write and speak English well, and good sense 
was shown in all that he ever said or wrote. 
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Washington was tall and handsome — a gentle- 
man in mind and manners. 

The world has seldom seen a ruler so pure and 
free from selfish thought or deed. 

He left a widow, but no children. 

" How sleep the braye who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest ; 
There honour comes, a pilgrim graj, 
To bless the turf that wrapt their clay. 
And Freedom's sons shall oft repair 
With Fame, to twine green laurels there.** 
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DANGEE AND ESCAPE 

OP THE 

EMPEEOE MAXIMILIAN. 

To the north of Italy there is a tract of land 
called the Tyrol. It is full of mountauis and rocks, 
which rise close together, sharp and steep. Little 
streams and rivers seem to have worn their way 
through the barren rocks amidst which they foam. 

The people of this land are very poor, and chiefly 
depend on their goats, which delight in the bright 
patches of green pasture found here and there. 
The sweet sound of their neck bells can be heard 
far off, and each shepherd listens for his own flock, 
to give a call, which making an echo amongst the 
rocks, brings the goats down to be milked. This 
is done three times a day. 

Some of the people also hunt a kind of wild goat 
called the chamois,* which has black horns curved 
like a hook. 

* Spoken, Shammaj. 
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Their sight, smell, and hearing are very keen — 
when a troop of them feed, one goat stands alone 
and apart, to look round and snuff the air on every 
side. 

K any danger comes near, this sure guard will 
give a shrill whistle, and the rest will set off at a 
gallop. A German poet sings : — 

" The beast can reason too : 
We hunters of the ohamois know this well, 
The wary creatures post their sentinel 
To spj out danger when thej graze at ease ; 
And if a hunter cdmes, the watchful doe 
Will prick her ears, and give the loud shrill cxy." 

In the Tyrol, on the road to Inspruck, there 
rises a lofty peak of rock called Martins-wand. 
The Emperor Maximilian was fond of hunting on 
the mountains, and in the year 1490 he made a 
grand party for the chase of the chamois. They 
set off very early in the morning, but the Emperor 
soon got tired of the slow pace of his nobles, and 
went on before them to a spot where many flat 
stones had been piled up, one upon another, to 
make a sort of "look-out" for the hunters to 
watch the first tip of a horn when the timid 
chamois come down to feed. 

The Emperor had not waited long when a cha- 
mois came in sight, and for a whole hour he climbed 
onwards, hardly taking rest enough to catch sight 




e darsd not move, lest he Hhoold Mi icto the feiLrftil 
deep belon. — p. S9. 
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of the wary goat, and for fear it Bhould get Bcent 
of him He pulled up the sweet mountain herbs to 
rub upon his hands and face. He had yet a steep 
wall of rock to climb, and with both hands he held 
on to the ledge of a stone to pull himself over it. 
He was in the very act of springing up, when the 
ground beneath his foot gave way, so that he slid 
down and down, until stopped by a flat ledge only 
a fesw fJBet wide, which stood over a deep abyss. 

Behind them rose a smooth, steep wall of rock, 
from which was no pathway. 

Death must have seemed very close to the 
master of an empire, thus alone, and far from the 
help of man. 

The ledge of rock on which Maximilian stood 
faced the south, and he had to bear the heat of a 
blazing sun, which caused a burning thirst. Not 
a blade of grass or a twig of herb was within 
reach. He could not lie down or sit, to rest. He 
dared not move, lest he should Mi into the fearful 
deep below. 

It was not death only, but the manner of 
it, that now shook the nerves of a strong man. 
He knew that if he fell, it would be to dash 
from cliff to cliff tiU he lay like a mass at the 
bottom; or, if he hung in mid-air, the ugly 
vulture-bird of the mountain would come and 
peck at him. Far away stood some of those who 
^ad set off with their prince in the morning ; and 
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they saw bis peril beyond reach of word or help. 
The whole crowd of nobles came up at last to look 
with terror on their Emperor thus lost before 
their eyes. 

Q-old was freely offered to save his life, but all 
in vain. No hunter dared go down. Evening 
came, and the sound of the church-bell was heard ; 
they saw that MaxiTnilia.n slowly lifted his cap, 
and folded his hands in prayer. This act touched 
all hearts, and the crowd of rich and poor knelt 
down to pray with, and for, the prince thus 
doomed to die. Men, women, and children stood 
on the mountain-height, all that sad night of 
anxious fear. Not a soul went home, for none 
could sleep in peace. When it grew dark they 
brought great bundles of wood, and torches which 
they lit, and carried about to spread the flashing 
light, so that they might stiQ be able to see tho 
figure on the rock below. This mark of love 
gave comfort to the lonely man, for thus he knew 
that friends were watching him to the end. 

It seemed as if the day-dawn would never come ; 
and, when it did, the Emperor could be seen as 
before, with his back close up against the rock — 
so close, that those above him feared he was fixed 
there, stiff in death. Once more the church-bells 
rang out their solemn peal. The Emperor heard, 
for again they saw him fold his hands in prayer. 

It was a strange scene* The princes in all thesr 
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gay rich dresses, and the nobles in their scarlet 
vests, quite wet by the heavy dews of night ; while 
in mid-air, on that narrow ledge of rock, stood the 
bold hero — ^the crowned head of a great empire, 
alone and in peril — ^the master of ten thousand 
men, tinable to call one to his aid — ^the owner of 
wealth untold, dying from want of food and water 
— ^the poor people of the land kneeling down to 
pray for one beyond the reach of help from man. 

Hour after hour went by, and it seemed to them 
all, as BO many days. 

Mean-time, two brave men had resolved to get 
the dead body of their Emperor, if they could not 
bring him back alive. 

They did not speak to any one, but got their 
things ready, and set oflT. Pirst, they had to dimb 
up the steep rock, and this they knew would be 
less toil than getting down on the other side. 
Often they had to cling by a rock-bush or a briar- 
stem. In time they came upon a narrow path 
which could not be seen from below. Beyond this 
they swung themselves on, from ridge to ridge, 
and many times slipped back when the loose 
stones broke away from under their iron-shod feet 
or a piece of rock gave way from the grasp of their 
hands. At last they were forced to stop before a 
steep waU of rock, imtil one of the men caught a 
glimpse of light at the far end of a deep crack. 
They began to think the cleft must go straight 
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through the Martins-wand. The smallest of the 
men slid into the cleflh, and found that it grew wider 
and wider. He was braye as bold, and did not 
stay to think of the risk to his own life, though 
he might have to pass many a fearful hole while 
groping sideways along the cleft. At the end of 
it» he came out into full sunlight. He now undid 
one end of a rope that he had worn all day rolled 
round his body ; and, after fixing it fast to a piece 
of rock, called to his comrade to come on and 
catch hold of it, for he was bent on hanging over 
the steep diff, to see what was below. No sooner 
was tbis done than he gave a shout of joy, for, 
right beneath him was the Emperor, still with his 
back against the rock. He gave the hunter's 
halloo, and said — 

" "What are you doing ?" 

The reply was feeble, 

" I am waiting." 

"What words can tell the feelings of the Em- 
peror when the men let down to him a long piece 
of cord, at the end of which was some bread 
soaked in wine. Witb trembling hands he 
snatched at it, and ate the morsel in the fearful 
haste of a starving man. They dared not then 
give any more to one so faint and weak; for a 
dear eye was needed to meet the perils yet before 
them all. 
. This food and wine, with the near sound of 
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friendly voiceR, brought back new hope of life to 
Maximilian. When a noose of the strongest rope 
was let down to him, he slipped it over his head 
and shoulders, and made it fast round his waist. 
While this was being done, one of the men had 
time to scoop out a deep hole in the rock with his 
hammer and chisel, and the other end of the 
strong rope was then put into it, and set quite 
fast with heavy lumps of stone wedged in between 
narrow pieces of wood, which the men had been 
mindful to carry on their backs for such a case of 
need. 

Then, by means of the upright stocks of their 
cross-bows, they began slowly to wind the rope 
round their fast-made block of wood and stone. 
Their strength was much worn with the toils of a 
long day and night, so that it was all they could 
do, to raise the heavy weight of a grown man into 
the air. Their efforts were blessed, and soon the 
Emperor was lifted up, though only held by a rope 
above the deep abyss. 

With the skill of a huntsman well trained on 
the mountains, he was able to push himself with 
his foot from the face of the rock, when his body 
swung too close to it ; he also knew that if touched 
by the sharp edge of a crag his rope would be cut, 
and he must fall to the bottom. 

Now, for the first time, the crowd below saw 
what was going on, and they knelt down in prayer. 
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Their eyes were dim with tears, and every heart 
beat loud with terror while they saw the Emperor 
hung over the abyss. At length he was drawn up 
to the mouth of the cleft, into which the two men 
had drawn back a little, the better to haul in the 
rope which they twisted round their own bodies. 
This was such a great effort, that when one of them 
leaned aside, to teU the Emperor how to take hold 
and try to spring over to them, some drops of blood 
fell from the man's forehead on to the Emperor's 
hand beneath him. Strength was given for this 
last trial, and he leapt over the edge — the next mo- 
ment all sense was gone, and he fell £Eunt into the 
brave arms held out to save him. 

The men revived their Prince with wine and 
bread, and the mercy that had so long upheld, did 
not fail them, though the toil of getting down, is 
worse than that of climbing up, a steep rock. In 
two hours more, the Emperor found himself amidst 
a throng of people. The church bells rang forth 
again with a peal of thanks-giving. 

The Emperor did all he could to reward the 
brave men who had saved him ; giving them lands 
and honours to keep their good deed in mind for 
ages to come. He also caused a path-way to be 
cut to the Tery top of the Martins- wand rock, and 
there he fixed a cross eighteen feet high, which 
stands to this day in memory of the life that was 
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spared, and of wliat was done by two self-deyoted 
men to save their Prince. 

** Mark how there still has ran, 8oft*woTen from aboTe, 
Thro' thy Ufa's darkest woo( the golden thread of lore." 
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HOFEE. 

Most of us have heard, or may liave read, of the 
grand Swiss mountains where brave men live, of 
whom it has been said, " Their hearts are like the 
coats they wear, rough indeed, but right warm." 

In a deep valley of this hilly country, the 
humble cottage stands in which Andrew Hofer 
was bom. 

The home of his father was ever open to give 
shelter to the weary or benighted traveller. Many 
a tale was told by that fireside, of tyrants and 
their cruel power to oppress the people. When 
Hofer became a man he was sent by his country- 
men to the Court of the Emperor of Austria, to 
beg for help, or for leave to get arms and defend 
themselves, by fighting for liberty. 

Hofer is described as a strong man, his eye was 
dark and clear, his step firm and manly, his voice 
and manners pleased every one, while the kindness 
of his smile cheered all around him, and won 
their love. He was truly humble and modest, 
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though known and respected for great talents and 
courage. 

An aged father lived with Hofer and his wife 
and children ; their whole time was spent in quiet 
industry. Under that roof brave men were glad 
to meet and Consult together. At last, a messen- 
ger came to say, that saw- dust was seen floating 
on the waters of the river Inn, which runs by the 
town of Inspruck, and through the valley in which 
Hofer dwelt. This was the well-known signal that 
the people were ready to rise and struggle for free- 
dom. The wife of Hofer trembled as she helped 
her husband to get ready for a soldier's life. 

Hofer saw the silent suffering, and loved hep 
more dearly for it. He left her. She saw his cap 
with its waving plume of feathers, as he guided 
the troops ; she watched till they were hid from her 
sight, then taking her little ones by the hand, 
she knelt down to pray for their father and their 
country. Every where the people took up arms. 
They were soon attacked by a strong force. Hofer 
was seen at every post, to guide, rather than urge, 
his men to do their duty. He taught mercy fop 
the captives, and six hundred priBoners were spared. 
But fresh armies from Erance were sent against 
Hofer and his friends. Women, children, and the 
aged had to endure cruelty and death from the 
bitter foe. Their relatives were roused to greater 
exertion, and Hofer had to restrain their just' 

H 
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anger by Hs influence and example. A victory was 
gained, worthy of a brave and generous people. The 
wounded were cared for, and the prisoners treated 
with kindness. Inspruck, the chief town of their 
country, was won. Hofer was chosen to be the 
commander-in-chief, for all were united in obedi- 
ence to him. After a long absence, Hofer returned 
to his wife and children. The old man held out 
an eager hand to welcome the deliverer of his 
country. Hofer enjoyed a few days of peace, but 
was soon forced to leave. The wife prayed to go 
with him. '' And forsake my father and the little 
ones?'* asked her husband, looking at them as 
they hung around her. She covered her eyes with 
her hand, and Hofer departed. Another battle 
was gained, and after it Hofer lay down, worn out 
with exertion, in need of rest ; he slept, but one 
word spoken by a faithful friend awoke him. The 
wearied man was again ready for action. 

A plan for the third and greatest effort was then 
made with care; a road between mountains was 
guarded by Hofer's countrymen, and when the 
enemy came through it, the deep silence was broken 
by a shout on all sides ; " Strike for Tyrol !" It 
echoed &om rocks to cliffs. Surprise made the 
well-laid attack succeed, and many of the enemy 
were slain or taken prisoners. 

A third time the land was free: when Hofer 
came^ H ^as a victory without disgrace, for he did 
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not permit one act of revenge. The Emperor of 
Austria was cold and heartless, and at last gave up 
this noble chief and his people to the power of 
France. Deserted by him, what could they do ? 
There seemed to be no help elsewhere. 

In fear and despair the men began to retire to 
their homes. Just then the enemy set fire to 
a large town — ^this again roused every hand to 
fight for all they held dear. Hofer was offered 
reward and safety in France, but nothing could 
tempt him from his duty. Once more he sought 
his home. Sadness was on every side — ^men, 
women, and children had fought and died for 
freedom. Hofer had to pass through the small 
churchyard of his native village — a new-made 
grave was before him. Some friend lay there, for 
every man in the valley was his friend. For a 
time Hofer stood alone, under the shade of an old 
yew-tree, lost in thought. The past was over and 
gone, but the fiiture was yet before him, and from 
that resting-place the chief went forth, strong to 
do his duty, and 

** With a heart for any fki^* 

that might await him. " Eesolute and calm;" he 
knew that " The race is not always to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong ;" but " The righteous 
are never forsaken." 

He took the path which led to his own cottage ; 

h2 
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it looked cheerless as every other. He raised the 
latch, and saw his wife sittiog in sadness beside a 
wood fire, her children near, with a scanty meal 
before them. The dog knew his master's step, 
and in aa instant all were round him, aQd repaid 
every trial by their deep love and joy at his safety. 
The old man's chair was empty, their tears told 
silently that he was gone from amongst them. 
He was taken away before the evil days came. 
The son rejoiced at this ; yet was he stimned by a 
grief that came suddenly upon him. But soon it 
became soothing to talk of the good old man, who 
had died while blessing Hofer, the j&iend of his 
country. 

It was midnight, and the young ones were in 
deep sleep before other things could be thought 
o£ Then Hofer remembered that a price was set 
upon his head. He wished to spare his wife the 
pain of parting. He tried to be cheerful, but 
could not feign it long, nor was his wife deceived. 
She said, ^ You are going to leave me, why should 
I not foUow ? I am bound to do so, it is my first 
duty." No answer. She spoke again, " There is 
now no helpless parent." Hofer pointed to his 
children. The mother said, *^ Let tbem share our 
fate, they are worthy of their father." 

Hofer said, "My wife, you have vowed to 
obey me." 

" I have," she replied. 
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" Then by my right to your obedience I ask you 
to stay." 

Pale and heart-broken, she leaned on him — " I 
will obey you, Hofer, unto death obey you." 

He pressed his lips on her cold brow, and 
strove to raise her, but in vain ; yet she went to 
prepare for aU he might want, though it was done 
like one walking in a dream. At dawn of dav he 
wa« ready to depart^kissed the sleeping children, 
and turned to his wife, who stood as if made of 
stone. Her lips moved, but the blessing she 
would have spoken could not be heard. Hofer 
would not leave her thus. He took his hat from 
her passive hand. " Not one word, my wife ?" 
She made a great effort, and in a low and broken 
voice she said, "Leave me, Hofer — ^I may not, 
dare not say more, for you must leave me." 

" Oh ! never, my beloved and faithM one — ^for- 
give such mistaken care — ^we wiU go together." 
She lived, she moved, and tears soon relieved her. 
She had no words to thank him, but flew to get 
herself and children ready for exile. 

Hofer's dog and gun were the only means to 
procure a supply of food, their stock of bread was 
gone. Days passed, and it was hopeless to seek 
for any living thing. No bird was on the wing. 

Their pile of wood was almost gone, the last 
morsel of food given to the children. The parents 
drank some melted snow. Again, and again. 
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Hofer went out to &ce the storm, but was driven 
back. Suddenly the voices of men were heard. 
Hofer*8 heart beat with joy, his wife's with agony. 

" You will be saved," said he. 

"And you — ^my husband — ^lost for ever: these 
are enemies." 

" Not so, if they bring you food." 

The sounds drew nearer. Hofer opened the 
door, saying, "Enter, but save my wife and 
starving children." The men did enter, and she 
fainted. When sense came back, she felt the arm 
of her husband still round her, and heard cheerful 
sounds. 

She looked up, but could not ask what had hap- 
pened. Hofer bent down, and softly whispered, 
" Friends, come to save us." His word was true 
as Holy Writ. She knew that he would not save 
her life at the cost of truth. She was calm, but 
wept. It was soon told her that two young men 
had sought their chief to bring food* and clothing, 
and now urged him to fly or disguise himself. He 
refused, for he said, " I wait here for better times 
to serve my country. If found, I shall be seized, 
but it shall be at my post, and not as a deserter." 
Por some time the lone place was a safe re^ge. 
The children grew hardy, and the parents were 
patient. 

One stormy night in January, they were at rest, 
when some hand was heard trying to open the 
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door of the hut. Hofer sprang up. A gentle 
knock was heard ; then the low voice of a friend, 
" Fly, Hofer, fly ! you are betrayed !" 

"My! never!" said Hofer, in a calm, steady 
tone. " No ! for my country I saved myself, and 
for my country I will die ; to you I entrust my 
helpless ones." 

In the moon-light, some hundreds of soldiers 
were seen : he said, " Fire not, I am here." At 
these words, spoken in a tone used to command, 
the men drew back, and none dared to lay hands 
on him. 

He stood for a few minutes, in the midst of 
armed men, untouched. At last, an officer gave 
the signal to advance, and bind fetters on their 
captive. 

This was endured, but when his family were 
seized, he said, " Do you come to make war on 
women and children?" then, for very shame, they 
were lefb free.. The man who acted as guide had 
received a sum of money to betray the exiles. By 
chance Hofer saw the face of this man, and 
started, for it was the face of one whom he had 
loved, trusted, and cared for. "Douay!" he 
said, in a tone of scorn and anger ; then quickly 
added, " GK)d forgive thee !'* 

The party moved on till they reached a dreary 
prison. When Hofer was taken to trial, his wife 
was watching beside their son dying in prison* 
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Hofer waa guilty of no crime, lie liad been faithful 
to his country, whose people had a right to be 
free, yet he was doomed to instant death, by 
judges who were but slaves of a tyrant master. 

Hofer was led out from this mock trial, and 
made to stand in front of a line of soldiers. He 
was desired to kneel down, but refused, saying, 
" My life has been upright in the sight of Grod 
and man, and in that posture will I give up my 
spirit." 

Looking steadfastly on the men before him he 
gave the fatal sign to " Fire !" 

A plain tomb-stone has been raised on the 
Bremner Mountain, not far from his native home, 
on which the traveller may read. 



To Andbbw Hofeb, 

Bom November 22nd, 1767, 

Died February 24th, 1810. 



The widow and daughter went back to their 
humble cottage in the narrow vaUey, and since 
that time death has released the faithfrd wife to 
rejoin her husband and son in that happy home 
above, 

" Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest." 
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LOSS OF THE BIRKENHEAD. 

» 

This steamer was wrecked off the Cape of Good 
Hope, on the 25th February, 1852. There were 
troops on board — ^most of them were young sol- 
diers going out for the first time, to take part in 
the Kaffir war. 

While sailing on a smooth sea, and with no 
cause for alarm, the vessel struck in the night, on 
a reef of rocks. In twenty minutes she broke 
into pieces and sunk, when more than half on 
board her were asleep in their berths. At the 
first shock the water rushed in so fast that many 
had no time to get up. 

'* The dream is past, the sleeper's trance is o'er^ 
The dream of conquest on a foreign shore — 
The dream of danger's past, and other years, 
And home^ and loved ones smiling thro' their tears ; 
Bouse thee, young soldier, turn to meet the shock, 
Before the dull broad sea, and yonder hidden rock." 

All who could rise got on deck, where Major 
Seaton and the officers kept strict order and 
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silence among their men. They were set to work 
in parties ; some at the pumps, others had to 
throw things overboard which would lighten the 
ship, and help was given to get out the boat, that 
the women and children might be sent off to the 
shore. This was but just done, when the ship 
split into three pieces. Two went down with a 
plunge, taking many persons with them into 

"The deep, deep sea.*' 

Others were crashed by the falling of the 
funnel. AU the soldiers^— men and officers — stood 
in their places, each one true to his duty. The 
order was perfect, though most were young men, 
who had been but a short time in the service. 

" They fell into rank at the sigu of command, 
As calm and collected as men on parade ; 
And tho' yawns a wide gulf at their feet where they 

stand, 
On their soft open fiBices there rests no fear's shade." 

When the vessel was about to sink, her com- 
mander called out, 

'^ All who can swim, jump overboard, and make 
for the shore.** 

One or two officers begged their men not to do 

this aU at once, lest the boat with the women in 

it should be upset, for it was still dose to the 
sliip. 
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" Three only plunge, and stem, without a cry, 
As men's hearts break, they wave fjetrewell and die-— 
The women must be saved !" 

A few soldiers readied the land. These soon 
got hold of a small boat, and with it they sa^ed 
the lives of some comrades. 

Six hundred and thirty were on board, and only 
two hundred were saved. 

"And toil and life 
Skinned o'er the heart- wound of the mourning wife, 
And the brave hearts that met that sudden end, 
Left but their impress on some lonely friend." 

Yet shall England 

" Be true and conquer still — and bless the brave. 
Who rest fat down beneath the heavy-plunging wave." 
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BABGE CBEEK. 

1861. 

Neab to North Woolwich there is a small inlet of 
water known bj the name of Barge Creek. Three 
boys went to bathe in the Greek ; not one of them 
could swim, and all three, by the ebb of the stream, 
were taken out of their depth, and began to strug- 
gle in the water. 

A youth named Patrick Hayes heard their cries 
for help, and ran to give it. He threw himself at 
once into the water, and swam to them. The 
three boys seized hold of him with the clutch of 
death, and they would all have simk together, if 
Patrick had lost his presence of mind; but he 
dived beneath the water, and thus got free from 
their grasp. 

By this time only the hair of one could be seen 
at the top of the water, the other two had sunk 
down. Patrick seized the lad's hair with one hand, 
and g^ding the helpless body, he swam to shore 
with the other, and with proper means then brought 
to help him, the boy's life was saved. 
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Patrick was very poor, only the truck-boy to a 
street dealer in fish and greens. A short time 
before he had saved the life of a young man in the 
river Thames. 

The truth of this story is well known to the 
clergyman then at North Woolwich, which is in the 
county of Essex. 
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A HERO. 

The name of John Maynard is still kept in miiid 
amongst the pilots of North America. He was 
the pilot on board a steamer which was going to 
the town of Buffalo, one summer afternoon. 
At that time the steamers had no boats. Smoke 
came up from under the deck, and the captain sent 
a sailor down to see what was the matter. The 
man soon came back in terror, and said, " Captain, 
the ship is on fire !" 

Then rose a fearful cry of " Pire ! fire ! the ship 
is on fire !" Buckets of water were thrown down, 
but it was of no use ; for they had tar and resin on 
board, and nothing could save the ship. The pas- 
sengers rushed about to find the pilot, and asked, 
" How far are we fix)m Buffalo ?" 

" Seven miles," was the reply. 

" How long before we can reach it ?" 

'' In three quarters of an hour, if the steam 
keeps up." 

" Is there any hope of our lives ?" 

" G-o to the fore-part of the ship," said the pilot, 
" and I will save you if I can." 



A HEBO. Ill 

Men, women, and children were soon crowded 
in the fore part of the ship, and John Maynard, 
their brave pilot, was left by himself at the helm. 
Clouds of smoke rose up, and the flames burst 
through them. 

The captain called out through his trumpet, 
" John Maynard !" 

" Ay, ay, sir." 

" Are you at the helm P" 

"Ay, ay, sir." 

" Head her south-east, and run her on shore." 

Near and more near they came to the shore. 
Again the Captain cried out, " John Maynard !" 

The voice in reply was very feeble, " Ay, ay, 



sir." 



" Can you hold on five minutes more, John ?" 

" aod help me, I wilL" 

The fire was round him fiercely blazing, when 
the ship was sent right on shore. Every man, 
woman, and child was saved when John Maynard 
died at his awful post of duty. 
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A TRUE STORY. 

Two little boys who lived in a country village, 
went out one fine day in summer, to pay a visit to 
their grandmother, who lived about three miles 
off. John, the eldest, was seven years old, and 
his brother Frank was four. In the afternoon 
they were to go home by a short road across some 
fields. They were very happy and merry, till a 
storm came on. They did not mind it at first, 
while they stood safe and dry under a large tree ; 
but the rain did not stop, and the wind blew high, 
and they got cold and wet, so they began to walk 
on again, to try and reach home. 

In one place they had to cross a wide ditch 
which was now a running stream of water. 

John took off his jacket and gave it to Prank 
to carry, and then took him on his back. 

John was a stout little fellow, but he could not 
stand long against the force of the wind and water 
with the weight of his brother on his back. He 
was forced to let Frank slip down when near the 
bank on the other side of the ditch. Then a new 
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trouble came upon them. The mud was so stiff, 
that their feet stuck fast in it, and they could not 
move to climb up the steep bank j what was to be 
done? 

They shouted as loud as they could, till quite 
tir^ out, and then they cried sadly, but, poor 
children, no one could hear them. At last John 
pulled his brother upon himself, and put his jacket 
round him, and thus they leaned against the bank 
all that dark and dreary night. If the water had 
risen any more, they must both have been drowned. 

When day-light came they were found quite 
stiff with cold and wet — they could not speak or 
move. They were taken home, and with great 
care brought back to life again ; but it was a long 
while before they could tell this story of what 
they had done to save and help each other. 
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JACZO AND HIS MASTER * 

" Light aye follows upon darkness, 
Song-birds carol after showers, 
And sad bosoms spring to gladness, 
Like the merry-hearted flowers." 

Heabt Music * 

In a map of Europe, the land of Italy is soon 
found. Through the midst of it runs a chain of 
high hills, with quiet Tales between, in which may 
be seen small huts here and there, and very poor 
people dwell in them. K storms blight their 
crops, the men are forced to go away for a time to 
work as wood cutters, and leave their wives to do 
the best they can for the little ones. Thus it was 
that Juan Bossi lefb his home, in the hope of 
coming back again at the end of three years, with 
money enough to buy fresh stock for his little form. 
It was a weary time for Agnes and her children ; 
and at last they heard of Juan's death firom the 
fall of a tree, and he was buried far away from his 
loved home in the hills. 

* New Edition. Bell and Daldy. 
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Agnes was now obliged to sell her hut and the 
bit of land she could no longer keep. She paid 
every debt, and with the blessing of the few who 
knew them she set forth to seek food and shelter 
some-where in the wide world before her. She 
dared not look back, but her two girls clung fast 
to her arms as they left the valley, and her son 
Carlo laid hold of her hand to stop her, while he 
said, " Mother, I here make my vow before you 
never to seek rest from toil, till I have won back 
the home of my fathers, to give it you again for 
your old age." 

Agnes looked on her boy, and saw his dark eyes 
flash with deep feeling. She could only say, "Amen, 
my dear son." 

They took up their loads and went on their way. 
Their wish was, to reach some sea-port where 
Agnes hoped to get work for herself and girls, and 
Carlo might seek for a ship bound to England, 
which they had heard of as the land of riches, 
where he could earn much money. 

Tired and foot-sore, they at last saw the blue 
sea before them. It was the port of Leghorn, 
and Agnes soon got work in the making of straw 
hats. 

Carlo went in search of a ship, and on his way 
through the streets met with a droll-looking monkey, 
which he bought from its owner. 

Jacko was to be his stock in trade. He had now 

I 2 
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to wait for a ship in which he could sail with some 
kind captain willing to take him on board, for the 
little cash they could spare. This time came, and 
he bid a sad fare-weU to his mother and sisters, 
who watched him so long as he could be seen, with 
Jacko in his arms. 

Jacko and his master soon made iriends among 
the sailors. In due time they reached London, 
and Carlo went on shore. He was alone in that 
busy world, but he did not feel lonely, for his mind 
was fuU of a noble wish, and hope was strong in 
his heart, thus he went forth without loss of time 
to the- work which he had set himself to do. 

On fine days Jacko and his master got many 
half-pence in the streets of London, and at night 
they went back to the small room, which was 
their only home, with its bare walls, and a bed of 
straw. Jacko always had his fviW share of the 
bread which Carlo bought for supper. 

"Week afber week, a little money was saved, and 
put within the lining of his jacket, which was 
rolled up tight to serve as a pillow when he took 
it off at night. The long days of summer came 
round, and poor Carlo grew weary and sick at heart 
in the great city. He longed to see green fields 
and breathe sweet air agaia. If he did not get so 
many half-pence, he thought he might gain health 
by going away from London, and he set off with 
Jacko on his arm to walk from village to village. 
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A cup of milk or a slice of * bread was often given 
him at a cottage door, when some kind woman saw 
the poor boy who could not speak many words of 
English, and must be so far away from his mother, 
in a strange land. 

One day they went to a small town just at the 
fair-time. Jacko was readv to do his best for him* 
self and his master too. Thus they went on, and 
did well, tiU a loud scream was heard, and the crowd 
gave way before a horse which had taken fright, 
and could hardly be held down by two strong 
men. 

A boy with a board full of images to sell, had 
been thrown down by the horse, and was now sitting 
on the ground, all over mud and dirt, and seemed 
not to hear, or not to know what was said to him. 

" He is not much hurt," said one man. 

" It is not so bad, but it might have been worse," 
said another. 

" Come, now, my lad, get up and be of good 
cheer." 

But the boy did not move, and sat with his eyes 
fixed on the white pieces of the images as they lay 
all around him. At last Carlo saw him, and spoke 
a few words in his ear. The boy looked up, for he 
knew what was said, and he burst into tears — ^he. 
too, was from Italy, and alone in a strange land, 
Carlo tried in vain to give comfort ; the boy could 
not pay a hard master for the broken images, 
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and would be beaten for the loss he could not 
help. 

" What can be done ?" said Carlo. 

" Leave me, let me die here — I can never go 
back, I dare not go back." 

** If I go and speak to your master, wiU it do 
any good ?" said Carlo. 

" No, no," said the boy, " nothing will do but 
money, and I have no money ; I have not sold one 
piece aU day." 

" How much were they worth ?" said Carlo. 

" Oh, a great deal, a great deal." 

Carlo did not speak ; for though he had saved a 
little money, it was not for himself. The boy looked 
up and said, " Have you anj money — could you 
save me ? Oh ! if you will, I wiU pray for you 
every day that I live." 

" Stay," said Carlo, " I do not know that I can ; 
let me think." 

" If you could only lend it to me," said the 
other, " I will repay you with all I can save." 

"Nay," said Carlo, **that cannot be: we have 
met now, but must part, and may never see each 
other again." 

Carlo stood silent, but was fiiU of thought. Yes, 
he could do it — if he gave up one meal a day he 
could make up the money in time, and thus spare 
some for the stranger worse off than himself. 

He spoke aloud — ** Tes my friend, I can and 
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will. Come with me." They left the town, and 
when far away from the crowd, Carlo took out his 
hard-earned money to give it away. Warm were 
the thanks of the boy in the sweet tones of his 
native land, but more sweet to Carlo was the "still 
small voice" in his heart that told of " doing as 
he would be done* by." Eor some time after this, 
Carlo and Jacko went about as before, and each 
day a few pence were put by instead of buying 
bread for supper. 

One day, while resting under a large tree, a 
troop of school-boys came out to play, and many 
nuts and bits of cake were given to Jacko in return 
for the merry laugh at his droll tricks and antics. 

One boy in the school was rude and unkind, and 
used to vex the rest by teazing Jacko. He often 
held out a nut or cake, and drew it back, till one 
one day the monkey, in trying to snap up the prize, 
bit the fingers that kept it from him. Carlo was 
very sorry for this ; he saw Master Jones was ftiU 
of spite against Jacko, though in truth he had 
only himself to blame for what had been done by 
the monkey. 

Jones felt the pain of the bite for some time, 
and thought of a cruel way to make the monkey 
suffer. He bought a squib, and the next time 
Carlo came to the play-ground, Jones waited behmd 
the tree till he could let it off in the face of the 
monkey. It gave a scream of agony, and Carlo 
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rushed upon Jones, who was twice his size arid 
strength, and flimg him to the ground. 

When Carlo had time to think, he was sorry for 
what he had done, and held out his hand to Jones 
to help him up. He was not hurt, but all over 
dust and dirt. In a low voice he said, " Tou shall 
pay for this," and went away. The other boys 
then drew round, full of just anger against Jones, 
and in great distress about Jacko. 

They tore their pocket-handkerchiefs to bind up 
the head of the poor monkey, and at the sound of 
the school-bell left Carlo with kind words, and 
made him promise to come again, and let them see 
Jacko once more. 

Many days passed before Jacko could go out, 
for bums, heal very slowly, though Carlo was the 
best of nurses. After this trouble Jacko and he 
loved each other more than ever. "While in-doors 
Carlo made a new jacket for his pet, out of a bit 
of scarlet cloth given him in the village. Jacko 
liked his new dress, and seemed proud of it ; and 
in time was fit to go out and show himself as be- 
fore, with new airs and graces. 

When the clock struck twelve one sunny day, 
the two friends stood near the great tree at the 
school-gate. A shout of joy was soon heard, and 
a right hearty welcome given, from all sides, to 
Jacko and his master. They were in high glee, and 
Jacko swinging aloft in the tree, when a stone was 
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cast, which struck Jacko on the head, and he fell 
without sense on the ground "Jones!" burst 
from every mouth. 

Carlo took up his poor little friend — he tore off 
the gay jacket, and tried to bring him back to life, 
but all in vain. Jacko soon lay quite dead and 
stiff in the arms that had nursed him so well. 
Carlo could not speak ; the crowd of boys stood 
round in silence, till one of them said, " You must 
come with us and teU our master." 

Carlo did not move, he did not know what they 
said — they tried to make him come into the school- 
house, but he said, " No, no, he cannot bring Jacko 
back to life ; I was wrong to strike him : it will do 
no good to bring trouble upon any one for my 
sake." Then all the boys felt still more shame and 
grief for what had been done. 

At last one of them said, " "We cannot bring 
back poor Jacko, but we can give all we have to 
buy another monkey ; for Carlo will have no way to 
earn his bread, and must starve if we do not help 
him. They put all the money they had into Carlo's 
cap — ^pence, sixpences, shillings, and half-crowns. 
Still he sat there, not knowing what was done till 
the cap was put into his hand ; then he said, " It 
is too much, too much." 
^ " But it is yours ; you must keep it, for it is all 
we can do now." 

" Thank you very much ;" but he looked so heart- 
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broken that the boys could hardly bear to see him 
as he turned away, with the dead body of his only 
fiiend and playmate. 

" Poor fellow ! brave fellow ! we wiU never speak 
to Jones again," were the words from many, as 
they went through the school-gate. Meantime 
Carlo walked on tiU out of sight, and then threw 
himself on the groimd, giving way to his bitter 
grief. Thoughts of home and of his mother and 
sisters came over him, and his tears fell fast. Then 
came the thought of his vow — ^to work on to the 
last — for the sake of those so dear to him, and he 
rose up and set about to dig a grave. He was forced 
to do it with his hands, but the ground was soft, and 
it was soon made and covered over. With a deep 
sigh, he left the place to go back to lus bed all 
alone. 

When day-light came Carlo could not rest, and set 
off to walk to London, where he had heard children 
sing in the streets, and thought he too might gain 
some pence in the same way. He had no heart for 
it, but still he would try, rather than live upon the 
money which the boys had given him. 

His first song was at the door of a farm-house, 
just at milking time, and a cup of firesh milk was 
tlie reward which served him for supper. Thus he 
went on, and found he got but little, so that the 
loss of Jacko was more and more felt every day. 
He reached London, and it was well for Carlo when 
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the sadness of his tones while singing caught the 
ear of an artist who had been in Italy. 

Carlo's face was one to draw forth love and trust 
even fi:om a stranger, and Mr. H. took him into 
his work-room, and gave him food, and kept him a 
few days. Here Carlo made himself, of use, and 
was trusted to feed and clean the cages of some 
rare birds. One of these, a grey parrot, was stolen. 
Great blame for having been very careless was 
thrown upon Carlo, who did not deserve it. It 
was a hard trial, but he stood fbm, as when Jacko 
lay dead at his feet, and said to Mr. H., " I humbly 
thank you, sir, for all your goodness to me ; I can 
never repay it, and the day may come to prove my 
truth." Carlo left the room and the house, for he 
could not bear to stay where he was looked upon 
as in disgrace, and ahnost like a thief. 

He was now worse off than ever — ^not only alone 
in the world — ^but his fair name was touched. He 
took his way along the streets that he had known 
when he first came to London, and now and then 
a soft, low whistle might be heard from his lips, 
which he hoped the bird would answer if heard by 
it. He spent a long and weary day, but would not 
give up the search, for perhaps at dusk the stolen 
bird might not be hidden with so much care. 

At last his whistle was met by a well-known 
call ; and twice he tried it, to be sure of the note 
which the bird had leamt from him. Then in joy 
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he ran back to the house of Mr. H., and rang the bell 
so loudly that it was opened in haste. He rushed 
to the room in which his master was used to draw. 
** I have found her ! I have found her !" 

"Found what? Who?" 

" Tour grey parrot !" 

Bight means were taken to prove the bird had 
been stol^i, and to get it back again. Erom this 
time Carlo lived with Mr. H., and rose in his ser- 
vice. He laid by all that he could save, till his 
master took him back to the sunny skies of his 
native land, to rejoice the heart of his mother, and 
go with her to live for the rest of his days in their 
own old loved home amongst the hills. 

** To thine own heart be true. 
And it shaU follow as the night the day ; 
Thou canst not then be &lse to any man.*' 
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THREE MONTHS WDm THE SNOW. 

THE JOURIfAL OP A BOT TEN TEARS OLD. 

1850. 
PREFACE. 

The Jura is a long chain of liigh mountains which 
stretch from Basle, in Switzerland, to the borders 
of France. 

There are a great many yaUeys amongst the 
mountains ; and in these valleys the villages are 
bunt. 

The summer time is short upon the mountains, 
and they are covered with snow very early in the 
year. Some mountain-tops are so high and cold 
that the snow never quite melts away from them. 
Fir-trees grow in some places on the mountain 
side, whilst in other places grass grows well 
enough to feed very fine cows, sheep, and goats. 
The shepherds and their flocks can only live upon 
the mountains about five months in the year — 
that is, from May or June until October. When 
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spring comes, and the snow melts away, all the 
flocks and herds are led forth from the valleys to 
find their food upon the mountains. This is made 
a holiday time in the villages, to put all things in 
order for the shepherds, who then go out to lead a 
life of toil and hardship. Whilst they are on the 
mountains, milk is their only food, and often they 
have nothing to drink but water out of a cistern. 
Their time is spent in watching their flocks, and 
making large cheeses of pressed curd. Every 
shepherd has a hut of his own, which is built of 
stones. The roof is covered with narrow slips of 
fir, called shingles, and great stones are laid upon 
them, to prevent their being blown away by the 
force of the wind. The inside of the hut is in 
three parts. Pirst, there is a small stable, in 
which the cattle are shut up at night; then a 
well-aired dairy, where the milk is kept in pails 
of white wood ; and a kitchen, which also serves 
the shepherd as a sleeping room, and in which he 
rests upon his bed of straw. The kitchen has a 
large chimney, and under it hangs a huge iron 
pot, to heat the milk for making cheese. 

Hard as their lot seems, they still love it, and 
there are scarcely any who would change it if they 
could. The summer season ends on the fisast of 
St. Denis (the 9th of October), when they all 
leave the huts, and return to their village homes. 
This day is a glad holiday to fathers, mothers, and 
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children. Winter is not an idle time with the 
shepherds; for, being shut out very much from 
the rest of the world, they are used to do almost 
everything for themselves. They are clever in 
making what they want for use at home; and 
they cut and carve many pretty things in wood, 
which are sold and carried about all over Europe. 

During the long winter all the children learn to 
read and write. If snow-drifbs stop up the road 
to school, they read aloud in their cottage homes, 
while the rest of the family sit at work ; and thus 
the time passes very quickly. 

A boy of the Jura will show how it was that he 
began to write a journal, and how, when shut up 
in a small hut with his grandfather, the means 
were found for writing down what came to pa«s 
there. The story of Louis Lopraz will teach us 
that the child who is a true disciple of Christ has 
strength given him to do what is far beyond his 
years. We shall also find that the mercy of Q-od 
is shown as much in days of trouble and sorrow, 
as it is in those of joy and gladness, 

JOTJBNAL OF LOXTIS LOPBAZ. 

Nov. 22nd, 18 — . Since it is the will of God 
that I should be shut up in this hut with my 
grand-father, I mean to write each day what hap- 
pens ; so that if we should die in our prison, our 
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friends may know how our last days have been 
passed; or, if we should be saved by the divine 
goodness, this journal wiU help to remind us of 
our dangers and sufferings. By the wish of my 
grand&ther I try to do this work, to shorten, in 
some degree, the hours that would otherwise pass 
slowly, and be very hard to employ. 

I will first relate what happened to us yester- 
day. For several weeks we had expected my 
father in the village. St. Denis's day (9th of 
October) was passed. All the flocks were come 
down from the mountains with their shepherds. 
My father only did not appear, and we all began 
to ask, " What can detain him ?" My uncles and 
aimts were sure there was no cause for anxiety. 
Most likely there was still grass to be had, for 
which reason my father kept the flock a little 
longer on the mountain. My grandfather was at 
last alarmed by this delay, and said, " I will go 
myself, and see what has kept Francis. I should 
not be sorry to visit the hut once more. Who 
knows whether I may see it again, next year? 
Will you go with me ?" added he, looking at me. 
I should have begged to go with him of my own 
accord, for we were hardly ever away from 
one another. We were soon ready to set out. 
We went up slowly, going along narrow paths 
sometimes close by the side of steep rocks* 
About a mile from the hut, I went to the 
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edge of a steep place, and my grandfatlier, who 
iiad already warned me several times, caught me 
by the hand, and drew me back. In doing this a 
stone rolled from under his foot, and caused a 
sprain which hurt him sadly, but in a little while 
he could walk, and he hoped it would pass away. 
With the help of his oak-stick, and leaning 
on my shoulder, he contrived to get here. My 
father was very much surprised to see us. He 
was busy getting ready to depart, so that if we 
had waited quietly in the village one more day, he 
would have come himself to set our minds at 
rest. 

" Is it you, father ?" said he, coming forward to 
support him, "Did you think an accident had 
happened to me ?" 

" Yes, we came to know what kept you, when 
aU the neighbours were gone down." 

" Some of the cows have been ill, but they are 
well now. I sent Peter this evening with the rest 
of our cheeses, and I shall go down to-morrow 
with the flock." 

" Are you very much tired, Louis ?" said my 
grandfather^to me. The tone in which he asked 
this question made me sure he had some earnest 
reason for it, and I did not reply very quickly. 
"I think," said my grandfather, "it would be 
well to send the child with Peter. The wind 
changed half-an-hour ago, and will, perhaps, 
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bring bad weacher at night.'* My father f^\t 
the same fear, and agreed to follow the ad- 
▼ice. 

•* If you wish it," said my grandfather to me, 
^* I will make an effort to go down with you. A 
little time for rest will be enough.'* 

" I want to wait for you,** said I to my Neither, 
throwing my arms round his neck. ** Grandpapa 
must haye a night to rest ; his foot is hurt, owing 
to my fault.** 

I then told him what had happened at some 
distance firom the hut. It was agreed that wo 
should go down on the morrow, which was to- 
day. Over the fire was a porridge-pot, which 
my £ftther saw me look at with longing eje«. 
He served out into an earthen pan a soup mado 
of maize* flour boiled in milk, which we ate out of 
a wooden bowl like soldiers. Afterwards I went 
to bed. I slept, without listening to the ecu- 
▼ersation of my father and grandfather, who 
talked for a long time after supper in a low voice. 
The next day I was surprised to see the mountain 
white aU over. The snow still fell in an unusual 
quantity, blown about by a violeift wind. It 
would have amused me if I had not known the 
alarm of my parents. I was very uneasy myself, 
when I saw my grandfather try to walk a few 
steps, and move with difficulty, supporting himself 
by the furniture, and against the walls. The ac« 
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cident of last evening had made his loot swell, and 
caused him great pain. 

"Go, go," he said to my father. "Take the 
child away before the snow is deeper. You see it 
is not possible for me to follow you." 

"And do you think, father, that I will leave 
you ?" 

" Put your flock in safety, and afterwards think 
of me. You can come back with a litter to take 
me home." 

" Let me carry you on my shoulders, father, and 
let us set off without delay, I entreat you." 

"With such a load, my son, you could not 
drive the flock and guide this child." 

Thus we spent a part of the day without de- 
ciding what to do, still hoping some one might 
come from home to help us. At last I said I was 
old enough to be a guide, and help my father to 
lead the flock ; but it was in vain, my grandfather 
would not yield. He would not expose us to 
danger by the charge of himself My father was 
almost angry. I wept. When this contest was 
over, I dared to think it was not beyond my help, 
and said to my father, "Leave me also in the 
hut ; you will then be sooner at home, and will 
come back with people to set us free. Grand- 
papa will have some one to wait upon him, and 
be his companion. It is a time for me to show 
that I feel his goodness. We will take care of 
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one another, and the Almighty will guard us 
both." 

"The child is right," said my grandfather. 
'^ The snow is already so deep, and the storm so 
violent, there is more danger for him to follow you 
than to stay with me. There, Francis, take this 
staff. It has an iron spike at the end. It will 
help you to go down, as it did me to come up. 
Drive the cows from the stable, and leave us the 
goat and the food which remains. I am more 
anxious for you than for us." 

My father had held down his head. Sud- 
denly he raised it, and took me in his arms. I 
felt the tears fall on my cheek. " I will not 
blame you, my dear Louis, but you see the con- 
sequences of your disobedience. Promise me 
never to do so again. Q-od has permitted what 
we see ; but I must own to you that neither your 
grandfather nor I foresaw the great trouble we 
are in. Had we expected last night the mis- 
fortune of to-day, we should have used Peter's 
help to carry away your grandfather." 

When I saw my father ready to set off, I gave 
him a pretty straw-covered bottle in which was a 
little wine that had been given me the evening be- 
fore. "Take this," I said; "you will want it 
to-day more than we shall. You know my poor 
mother gave me this bottle, the first time I came 
to visit you on the mountain. I am so happy 
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to think it will be useful to you at a time like 
this." 

" Marie !" exclaimed my father with deep 
feeling ; " she is at peace." He pressed me again 
in his arms, in remembrance of her who could no 
longer l^less me. 

We made the flock turn out, and they seemed 
much surprised to find the ground covered with 
snow. Some of the cows ran to and fro about 
the hut. At last they were all put in march- 
ing order. In a little while, my father disap- 
peared with the flock, hidden from us by the 
whirlwind of snow. When we could no longer 
see them, my grandfather still tried to follow 
them with his eyes. He leaned upon the window 
without speaking, but his lips seemed to move 
— his hands were clasped, and his eyes raised to 
heaven. The sight of him made me think of my 
duty. I felt as he did, and prayed to Q-od for 
my fiither. Thus we remained for a long time. 
Then the lyind began to blow with more violence. 
We were wrapped in thick dark clouds, and night 
came; almost suddenly. The wooden time-piece 
struck only three o'clock. 

" May God have mercy on him," said my grand- 
father ; " but he has long passed the forest, and is 
not exposed to this storm. How anxious he will 
be for our fate " 

We had been so taken up all day that we had 
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Lot thought of food, and I was famislied. Just 
then I noticed to grandpapa the bleating of the 
goat. 

" Poor Blanche," said he, " she calls to be milked. 
Light the lamp, we will go and milk her, and then 
get our suppers.** 

" We will breakfast too, grandpapa.** 

These words made him smile. By the light 
of the lamp I could see that he looked more 
cheerful, and this gave me a little courage. 
Mean-while the wind ^oaned loudly. It whirled 
under the shingles and shook them, till one might 
have expected the roof of the hut to be torn away. 
At times I looked up. 

"Fear nothing/* said my grandfather, "this 
house has stood many such storms. The shingles 
are kept down by great stones, and the roof slants, 
to lessen the force of the wind upon it.'* 

Then he made a sign for me to go before him, 
and he went into the stable. The goat bleated 
still more at sight of us, and almost broke- her 
chain in trying to come nearer. She eagerly ate 
the handful of salt I gave her, and libked my hand' 
over and over, not to lose a morsel of it. We got 
a large can of milk. I had need of it. My 
grandfather said to me as he came back to the 
kitchen, " We must never forget Blanche, but 
roust milk her night and morning. Our life de- 
pends on hers.** 
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I replied, " Tou think, then, we shall stay here 
a long time ?" 

" That is not certain, my child, but it may be 
BO. We must always hope for the best, and take 
proper care, in case the worst should happen." 

After supper I went to fill the manger for oup 
nurse. I gave her fresh litter, and stroked her, 
it must be owned, more kindly than usual. She 
seemed very glad to see me. It is because she is 
alone in the stable, and goats cannot bear to lose 
their companions. When she saw me go back 
towards the kitchen, she began to bleat in a sad 
tone. 

We staid awhile by the fire-side. May they be 
also beside it in our home of the valley! The 
chimney of the hut is as wide at bottom as a 
common room. It is less above, but the opening 
to the roof is so large, the snow got driven in 
by the whirl-wind, and troubled us very much. It 
made a dismal sound while melting in the fire, 
and we were often obliged to shake off the flakes 
which covered our clothes. 

" Tou see, my child, that to-night we can only 
find warmth in bed. Let us take shelter there. 
The snow will not reach us. To-morrow we will 
try to keep a warm comer in the fire-place. Let 
us pray to Q-od, and trust in his care, for he is 
with us everywhere — upon the mountain as in 
the plain. If the snow which covers us were a 
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hundred times deeper, we should not be hidden 
from him. He sees our clasped hands — ^he hears 
our feeble sighs. Yes, * Our Father/ thou art 
with us — ^we will sleep without fear under the 
shadow of thy wings." 

I was touched, and I have never prayed with 
more of trust than last night. This morning, 
when I awoke, it was quite dark, and at first I 
thought that my sleep had ended sooner than 
usual. I heard my grandfather groping about, 
and rubbed my eyes, but could not see more 
clearly. 

" Gf^randpapa," I said, " you have got up before 
the day !" 

" My child," replied he, " if we wait till the day 
lights us, we shall stay a long time in bed. I be- 
lieve the window is blocked up with snow." 

This news made me cry out with terror, and 
leaping to the bottom of the bed, I quickly 
lighted our lamp, and then we found my grand- 
father's fear was too true. 

" But the window is low," said he ; " and, besides, 
it is likely the snow has drifted in this place ; per- 
haps we should not find it two feet deep a little 
way jfrom the wall." 

" Then they can come to save us ?" 

" I hope so, but next to God we must depend 
upon ourselves. Should it be his wiU that we are 
shut up here for some time, let us see what are 
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our means of support, and when we know them, 
we will think of the use to be made of them. 
Day is come, tliere is no doubt of that. The 
Cuckoo* has sung seven o'clock. It is fortunate I 
did not forget to wind it up last night. I must 
be careful to do so always, for we like to know 
how time goes, and we must be exact with 
Blanche." 

Thus have we begun the day, but it is sad and 
weary. I cannot write any more. Gh*andpapa 
advises me to leave the rest of my tale for to- 
morrow. 

Nov. 23rd.— K this goes on, I shall hardly 
be able every evening to write a history of the 
day. When I was at school I was often praised 
for the ease vdth which I wrote themes given aa 
exercises to the best scholars. I am far from 
being able to say, much more to write, all that I 
think and all that I feel ; but I will do my best. 
If these pages should some day be read by 
strangers, they must not forget how they have 
been found in a hut, the wqrk of a school-boy. 
This morning, when we found ourselves closely 
shut up as last night, we were very sad. We 
thought of our breakfast and of the goat. Whilst 
grandpapa was milking her, I watched him very 
closely. 

* A kind of clock made by the Swiss peasants. 
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" Tou do well," lie said to me, " for you must 
learn to take my place. You see tKat I can 
hardly stoop to reach Blanche. Come and try to 
milk her yourself." 

For a minute I was able to press out some 
drops of milk, but it seems I hurt our nurse, for 
she kicked and nearly upset the paQ of milk. 
Last night and this morning, I have made two 
attempts, and have done better. After breakfast 
we looked over every thing that could be found in 
the hut for use. I will give the list of them 
another day. I have yet much to say, and am 
afraid to stop short, as I did yesterday. 

When we had looked over our stock of food, 
we wished to know what o'clock it was. I 
placed myself under the chimney, and looked up 
the only opening that was free in the hut. In 
a few minutes the sun, all at once, shone over 
the snow, which rose a good way above the open- 
ing, and I shewed this to my grandfather. It was 
easy to see the depth of the bed of snow, because 
the opening does not project upon the roof— it is 
a straight hole like that of a hay-loft. 

**K we had a ladder," said my grandfather, "you 
cotdd mount up and open a trap that your father 
made (as he told me lately) to guard against the 
rain and cold, until the chimney, which is in a bad 
state, can be mended." 

" If the chimney goes narrower," I replied, "it 
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would not want a ladder, I might climb up like 
the chimney-sweepers." 

For some time we were thonghtfril, and grand- 
papa said he had seen in the stable a long fir 
pole. I clapped my hands with joy. " It is all 
that I want, I have often climbed up trees of 
no thicker stem. The pole has its rough bark 
upon it, and that is all the better for me. But 
how to get it up the tunnel — this would not be 
easy." The entrance is very wide and high, and 
we managed it, for the wood was not too dry to 
bend. 

I set to work, and tied a cord round my waist, 
to lift up a shovel when I was above. I used my 
hands and feet, and supported myself against the 
walls of the tunnel, tiU I reached the roof. I then 
began to make a place for myself, by clearing away 
the snow with my shovel, and when able to look 
round, it appeared to me, the snow was deepest 
for about three feet close to the hut. In fact, the 
wind had drifted it there, just as people raise the 
earth round vegetables, to nourish and preserve 
them from drought. 

A deep snow had fallen in a short time, — ^aU. that 
caa be seen from the hut is one white carpet. 
The forest of firs on one side of the valley, and 
which ends the view, is white as anything else, 
except the tnmks, which appear quite black. 
Some trees are broken under the weight of snow, 
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and I have seen large branches, and even stems, 
broken to pieces. 

At this time the north wind was strong and 
freezing ; the dark clouds, driven before it, opened 
now and then, and the sun shone through, and 
this dazzling brightness flew over the field of snow 
with the swiftness of an arrow. The cold seized 
me. When I tried to tell grandpapa what I could 
see, he was aware that my teeth chattered, and bid 
me hasten to undo the trap, clearing as much as X 
could of the space round the chimney. This took 
a long time, and gave me much trouble, but it 
made me warm. Then I put the cord in the pulley, 
so that drawing it towards us opens the trap, and 
it shuts by its own weight. "We tried several times 
to be quite sure this plan would answer, and I 
came down more easily than I mounted up. My 
clothes were wet through, and I had no others. 
We lighted a bright fire with fir cones and branches ;. 
then lowering the trap, and leaving only space 
enough for the smoke to escape, we spent the day 
by the fireside, with no other light than that of. 
the hearth. Our stock of oil is very small, and 
we see that we must not expect soon to quit our 
prison. We only used the lamp while milking the 
goat. 

It was a new and very sad thing for us thus to 
while away the whole day. I believe the hours 
would have seemed shorter if I had not been in a 
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state of hope and fear. I fancied some one miglit 
come to set us free. I mounted again upon 
the roof to see if any one came, and often 
spoke to grandpapa. "I hope," he said, "that 
your father is safe at home, but perhaps the roads 
are broken up, or the paths blocked up by heaps 
of snow." 

After having quite shut the opening of the 
chimney, we went to bed last night, with the 
hope that to-day would bring us help. But this 
morning we see it is not to be. It seems to 
have snowed all night. "We have had great trou- 
ble in opening the trap. I have at last done so, 
and we can light the fire. I found two feet of 
fresh snow. Grandpapa wishes that I would not 
hope to leave this prison-house before spring. It 
is not this thought which most saddens me. The 
dangers to my father, and, if they are escaped, his 
alarm on our account, make me much more anxious. 
This spring I came to spend some days with 
him, and brought pens, ink, and paper, because 
he would not allow me to give up reading and 
writing while absent from school. On leaving 
him, I was going to carry away what remained 
of the package. But he said, " Leave it in this 
chest : you will find it next year in good order." 
This then is the paper and the pens which serve 
me now, but not in the way I expected. 
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Nov. 24. I still tremble to think of the peril 
we have escaped. Fancy us, while thus buried 
under the snow, almost burnt to death! Here 
is a new danger against which we must be on 
our guard. "We were sitting before the fire, and 
to pass the time, my grandfather made me try to 
do a few sums. I had spread some ashes on the 
hearth, just as in some schools sand is used for 
drawing figures. Whilst I finished my little sum 
by the light of a torch, we felt something hot 
behind us. This was a sheaf of straw we intended 
to use, and which I had put too near the hearth, 
I threw myself upon it to put out the fire, but 
only burnt my hands. In spite of the pain and 
trouble of rising, grandpapa rushed to the sheaf, 
carried it off all on fire, and threw it under the 
chimney. "Take away aU that can catch fire," 
cried he. I drew back our seats, the stock of wood, 
and every thing near the hearth. It was a dread- 
ful time. The fiames increased. We held the 
sheaf close against the hole, with an iron fork and 
the fire shovel — ^not a drop of water to be had. 
The hut was lighted up with a red glare, the smoke 
had no vent, and stifled us. If we let the sheaf 
fall, the fire would spread around, and we should 
be lost. Bits of lighted straw flew from one side to 
the other. They might fall on the bed in the 
comer of the room, or set fire to the rafters over, 
head, or to the wooden wall of the stable. It 
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seems as if a sheaf of straw could not be long 
burning out, and yet I thought we should never 
see the end of it. At last the fire was over. 
" Stamp," said grandpapa, " upon every straw that 
still bums, and put out the least spark." He did 
the same himself. AU at once we were in utter 
darkness, but we could not lose fear, until quite 
sure the fire had not touched any part around us. 
By degrees the smoke cleared off. "We lighted the 
lamp, and found ourselves black as charcoal 
burners ; but, thank God ! we are saved without 
any other harm than slight bums on the hands and 
feet, and the hut is safe too. "We shook off the 
ashes and dust that covered us, and my grandfather, 
still accusing himself of want of care, said to mo, 
" We cannot too soon mend our faults. We 
should have avoided this danger. In the dairy 
there is an empty cask, — we must stave out one 
end, and place it on the other, near the hearth. 
We will fill it with snow which will soon melt, 
and we shall then have a store of water in case of 
accident. But above aU, be more careftil and at- 
tentive. I need not warn you, that if the hut 
were to take fire, it would be death to us. Wo 
could have no means of escape. Such an acci- 
dent is as fearful to us as it is to sailors on the 
ocean." 

We then set to work directly. We opened the 
door of the hut, and filled the cask, having put it 
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in a good place. TVe do not want for snow ! I 
had a heavy heart on opening the door. I saw 
before me the white wall that keeps us £rom the 
whole world. 

Nov. 25th. Qod wills that we should put all 
our trust in Him. 

The snow falls heavily. I have again liad 
great trouble in clearing the trap jBrom a load of 
it. We thought it best to firee the roof firom a 
part of the weight it bears. It took me a long 
time yesterday. I left under my feet a bed of 
snow, thick enough to guard us from the cold, 
and I threw off the rest. It is some change to be 
a little time out-side my prison, though all I can 
see around is very sad. Nothing can be seen out- 
side the hut, except the uneven ground. The 
cistern that I still saw yesterday has vanished. 
Nothing can be more mournful than the view. 
The earth is white, the sky is black. I have read 
at school the accounts of the travels in the frozen 
ocean and the polar regions. It seems to me we 
are taken there. But as the poor voyagers 
who have suffered so much £rom cold, and been 
exposed to such great dangers here, sometimes re- 
turned to their country, I hope that we also shall 
see my father and our village again. We are not 
without stores in our far-off dwelling. We have 
found more hay and straw than will be wanted 
for the food and litter of Blanche through a 
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whole year. If she can to give us milk, we 
have a daily supply of food. But an accident 
might deprive us of this, so we were very glad to 
find in a corner of the stable a little store of po- 
tatoes fit to eat. We shall cover them with straw 
to guard them from the frost. In the stable my 
father had also laid up some wood, but what is left 
would not be enough to warm us through a long 
winter. It is well that we have thought how 
to close the trap at those times when we can 
best spare a fire. As we are afraid of wanting 
fuel, we must learn how to drive away the cold. 
The snow which shuts us up in prison, is also 
a shelter for us. I am surprised we feel the 
cold so little, buried as we are here. " That is the 
reason," said my grandfather, " that com is kept 
alive under the snow. So it will be with us. 
The snow wiU hide us all vrinter, and in spring 
we shall look through the window." But before 
that time comes how weary we shall be! G-od 
grant it may all end then ! 

Besides the wood, we have a heap of fir cones. 
I had picked them up myself to bum in the village. 
By chance they had not been taken down ; and if 
we are driven to it, we shall not mind burning the 
mangers and racks of the stable. To save life we 
must not mind trifles ; we must do like the sailors, 
who cast their cargo overboard, when the ship is 
in danger. Most of the ftimiture has been taken 

L 
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away from the hut. Some useful kitclieii tliingB 
are left, and besides these a hatchet, but it is 
notched, and a saw that has no edge. We haye 
each a pocket knife. Our greatest want is that 
of food. We have but a sorry store. How sad 
to find only three loaves, that have been a whole 
year on the mountain, and can hardly be cut 
with a hatchet! They were in an old chest of 
carved oak, that my father had brought up 
here some years ago, because it took up too 
much room at home. We have also found in it 
a little salt, a little ground coffee, a little oil, 
and some lard. 

" See how things come just at the right time^** 
said I, on finding it. 

" Very well," said my grandfather, " but we will 
not eat any of the lard. It will serve instead of 
oil for the lamp. Would you not rather be con- 
tent with poor food, and have the more of light ?" 

"Yes, surely," I replied, "how else could we 
endure the long evening which begins almost in 
the morning ?" 

We have only one bed, but we sleep quite at 
ease. In the way of the mountains, it is large 
enough for five or six people. It is in one comer 
of our single room, which is a kitchen and work« 
shop for making cheese. One coverlet has been 
left, and if that is not enough we have hay and 
straw. No curtains, no mattrass, only a groat 
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straw bed. I wish very mucli tHat grandpapa 
could have a better resting place — ^a good bed 
would make an old man forget ttiany hardships. 
Por myself I could sleep upon the bare ground, 
and I have often spent the night in the hay-lofb, 
and miss nothing here. I only wish we could 
be like the marmot for two or three months, 
and sleep till warm weather comes. I had no 
sooner said this, than my grandfather made me 
feel sorry for the thought. 

"Let us leave the brute creature to its lone 
sleep," he replied : " Q-od has seen fit to make us 
suffer, it is true ; but by this means he teaches 
us. A noble reward this ! " Accept it, my son, 
and fulfil the duties it lays upon you. * Watch,' 
it is told us, ' for you know not at what hour the 
Lord will come.' " 

Nov. 26. I ought to have put in our list some 
things which may be useful to us, but I will not 
speak of them, for it wiU hinder my telling what 
I have found, and which has been to two captives 
a cause for great joy, Whilst looking into the 
state of oup stores, I searched into every comer 
to see if I could not find some books. I knew 
that my father never came up to the hut with- 
out bringing some good book to read to his 
people, in place of pubKc worship, which they 
can never attend here. But it seems he had 
already taken his little library back to the vil- 

L 2 
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lage. We were very sorry for this, as in our 
lonely prison we Kad nothing to support and 
comfort us in tKe long evenings. This morning I 
saw, behind the oak chest, a plank which had 
slipped there, and I tried to get it out, thinking it 
might be of some use. While I was doing this, a 
heavy book fell down, which had been lost, no doubt, 
for several years. It was an old and much worn 
Bible. 

When my grandfather saw this book he ex- 
claimed, " It is the best friend that could visit us 
in our prison. My child, the Bible is a book made 
for the sad, or rather, it is a book which proves, in 
the most touching way, that there is only one evil 
— ^to forget Gk)d, and one true joy — ^to love him. 
You see, my dear Louis, if we are alone, we 
are not deserted. We have already found means 
to keep our bodies alive. We now have food for 
the soul. It remains with ourselves to make a 
right use of it. But mark, my child, the course 
of events, by which we are led, first, to feel the 
great want of divine aid, and then to find the 
help of which we are in need. We expected 
your father in the village for some days ; we 
were uneasy, and wished to know the causes of 
his delay. If we had waited one day more, we 
should have seen him return. We set off. You 
know what befell me by the way. Then the snow 
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fell, and we were shut up. The Lord led us 
here, to bring us nearer to himself. After having 
sought in vain for what we wished so much, you 
have by chance found a book, which is more likely 
to teach us than any other. Here is one thing 
amidst a thousand, that may be rightly called the 
ways of Providence. In fact, the affairs of the 
world are so ordered, that one event springs firom 
another. We are visited sometimes by joy, some- 
times by sorrow, and always subject to trials ; for 
by these changes in life, and by one event after 
another, we are enabled to gain the virtues which 
make a Christian. We draw near by degrees to our 
great Master, we learn to be disciples of Jesus 
Christ." 

I replied, " I need not say I /t?cZ these thoughts ; 
you can see I do. Since we came here, all you have 
said to me about my duty towards G-od, has struck 
me in a new light. Up to this time I have prayed 
to obey and try to please yaw, but now I have a 
new feeling. I love the Lord Jesus Christ with 
all my heart, and the thought of him comes warmly 
over me, just as when I think of you and my 
father. The idea of God is still awftd, but Christ 
I can love without fear, and he will lead me, and 
teach me, how I may love our Father who is in 
Heaven. It is you, my grandpapa, who have 
given me this joy, and I will never more dare to 
regret the accident which has kept us here." 
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After these words and others of the same kind, 
we embraced each other, and for a long time 
spoke no more. I had never before felt a joy like 
this. Thus Gk)d can change evil into good. It is 
good for us to be afflicted, and the mourners are 
comforted. May the Lord who has drawn me 
towards him by sadness, keep me from forgetting 
him if trouble should cease. 

Nov. 27. Always snow ! It is rare at this season 
to see so much fall even on the mountains. Jn 
spite of this it is strange that my father does not 
come to help us, and I often say so. ITntil now, 
my grandfather could not bear to let me see his 
anxiety, but I am sure that he is not less alarmed 
than I am. 

" In fact," said I, " this snow has not come down 
all at once. On the first, second, and even third 
day it seems to me that a road might haye been 
opened for us." 

" I am very certain," said my grandfather, " that 
Erancis has done aU he can ; but perhaps he has 
not been able to make our neighbours and friends 
share in his fears, and he could not save us all 
alone." 

" You belieye, then, that though they were able 
to take us away, they have left us, at the risk of 
finding us dead in the spring. "Would our neigh- 
bours show less kindness than those we sometimes 
read of in the newspaper, who do the hardest work 
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even at the risk of their own lives, to save poor 
men who are shut up in mines or wells ?" 

"I agree that our fate seems hard, my dear 
Louis, but they know we have a shelter and some 
food." 

"But they know also, that food may fjEul us, 
that you are old and infirm, and that I have not 
yet the strength of a man. They ought to have 
pity on us." " They must have tried, and found 
that they could not get to us." " But the order 
is always given, to open the great road when 
blocked up with snow. The thing is done; we 
see it ahnost every winter." " Qovemment orders 
such works for the public service, and it costs 
much money." " So then, what is to be done for 
the good of travellers, they will not do for two of 
us in danger of life. I call that very cruel." 
" Q-ovemment knows not that we are here." " My 
father would not have failed to make it known, 
and ask help for us." 

Thus we spoke to each other, and grandpapa 
being silent, I took hold of his hands, saying, " I 
beg of you to hide nothing from me. Are you 
not as anxious as I am ? Speak to me openly. 
Now that I can resign myself to the will of Q-od, 
I am not unworthy of your confidence. Tell me 
what you suppose, and do not leave me to my own 
fancies. I would rather see clearly what my 
danger is, and above all I want to know what you 
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think." "Alas! my dear Louis, I own to yom, 
that I fear your father has met with some accident. 
It is best to tell you, for you have seea through 
my mind. But still, this does not explain eveiy- 
thing, for besides him, there are others who ought 
to think of us." 

Then I began to sob and weep. For some time 
grandpapa let me grieve. We were sitting beside 
the fire which had almost gone out. We stayed 
there very late in the dark. My grandfather 
held one of my hands in his, and often pressed it, 
to comfort me. At last he said, " I have told you 
my fears, do you not wish me to tell you my 
hopes ? We may hope everything. The power of 
God is beyond our thoughts. Do not despair. 
Cheer up, for the sake of your &ther and your 
grandfather." 

Nov. 28. We have noticed exactly how much 
oil or lard our lamp bums in a day, and we find 
that if we use it twelve hours, our store will last 
but a month. We have resolved, therefore, to bum 
it only three hours a day. The light of the 
hearth will do sometimes, but even this pleasure 
must be enjoyed with care. It is a great pity, for 
the fir-wood makes a bright light, and I love its 
sparkles and crackling noise. When we have no 
light, we talk. My grandfather has always some- 
thing of interest to tell me, and I shall go away 
from here, if our prison days may end, much 
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better taught tliaii I came. 7or some years 
lie has beefi able to work but little, and a rich 
neighbour has lent him books. I now profit by 
what he has read. He makes me do some les- 
sons. We find questions in arithmetic help 
more than any thing to shorten the day. He 
asks the questions, and we try who can answer 
them first. When one of us is ready with an 
answer, he tells the other, and so we go on. In 
this way, an hour or two is soon spent. At first, 
my grandfather always had the advantage, but, 
not to hurry me, he let me belieye he was still 
thinking of the answer, long after he had foimd it. 
With a little practice I have become more ready 
at this, and he assures me, it is nothing to what I 
shall yet be able to do. 

Nov. 29. My journal brings me to a date that 
I cannot forget. It was on the twenty-ninth of 
November that my mother died, four years ago. 
Last year, this day was a Simday. After leaving 
church, I walked with my father round the Ceme- 
tery, and we stopped a few minutes by the tomb 
where lie the remains of our best friend. The 
grass was not yet withered by cold. Some daisies 
had bloomed again, as often happens. It seems 
as if I saw them still, moved by the breeze as if 
to bow, and thank us for our visit. We did not 
speak, but our hands were pressed together, and 
said more than any words. I had not lived so long 
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witli my mother, without knowing how good she 
was, but the feeling of others shows how great 
the loss to me. Since my mother's death, I 
believe my father has not let a single day paas, 
without speaking of her. Sometimes he looks at 
me, and tries to trace her likeness in my face, or, 
if I speak to him, instead of answering me, ^It 
seems," he says, " as if it was her voice I heard." 
Now that my grandfather sees me away from 
both, he speaks of them very often. He tells me 
all that took place at home before I was bom, and 
since; when I could not know myself op my 
parents. Oh ! when he gets upon this subject, I 
want nothing else to pass the time ; we may then 
put out the lamp, and wait patiently for bed time. 
All he says to me, which perhaps I should have 
little heeded but for our accident, is now fixed fop 
ever in my mind. 

So then, I have long been a joy to my parents, 
without knowing it, and without thinking about it. 
My childish prattle and kisses were dear to them, 
though I cannot recall the time or the cause. It 
was the sole reward of their love and care. In 
regard to this, my grandfather said, " Do you not 
see the wisdom and goodness of God ? The child 
wins love before itself knows how to love, that we 
may be quick to guard from every danger the 
little helpless being that fears nothing. We are 
more anxious for him, because he can take no care 
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for liiinself." When I try to recall my first 
thought, I see my grandfather in the chimney 
comer, my mother in the garden, my father com- 
ing into the house with a faggot on his shoulder. 
By degrees these thoughts become more dear to 
me, and I recall others of the same kind. 

Not. 80. I have found out a way of using out 
hands for a part of the day, without burning more 
oil than we can spare. The light of the hearth 
is enough. As we have the remains of the sheaf, 
we twist, or rather I twist, the straw into long 
cords, which are very useful. I have seen my 
father fasten such cords roimd our stacks of peas 
to support them, or even draw them round the 
wheat or the rye, which is apt to shed. "We may 
get some chair bottoms when we have wood for 
making them. I seat myself close to the fire, so as 
to work in the small space which it lights. My 
grandfather watches me, and gives me the straw 
as I want it. He guards against any new alarm 
of fire, and holds it at some distance fi*om the 
hearth. This is amusing — it is like working for 
the fine season, which draws nearer to us; besides, 
it does not prevent us talking. My grandfather 
makes me tell him what we did at school, where 
I used to find the hours rather too long. I like 
most of all to tell him about the visits of our 
kind and rich neighbour, who from time to tim^ 
gave us the books for our prizes. He also gave 
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US verses to learn by heart. Time in those days 
passed very quickly, and most quickly when he 
repeated verses, which he explained so welL 

My grandfather said, "You can say them, I 
hope, as they pleased you so much;" and he 
wished me to give him some proof of it at once. 
" Have you written these verses ?" " I had written 
them, but I lent them, and the paper has been 
lost." " Well, my child, try to make up for this 
loss. I wish you would sometimes repeat poems 
to me one by one ; you may write them in your 
journal." 

Dec. 1. I feel a dread of writing this date. 
If some days of last month have seemed long, 
how will it be in those to come ? Yet, if it should 
be the last of our prison life — but I must not 
again be looking forward to that. The snow is so 
deep, it seems to me, that a whole simimer will 
not be long enough to melt it. It has now risen 
up to the roof, and if I did not climb up each day 
to clean the chimney, we should soon be unable 
to raise the trap, or light the fire. I am so grieved 
that my grandfather cannot get out of this prison. 
I asked him this morning what he most missed. 
He said, " A ray of sunshine ; and yet," added 
he, " our lot is far less sad than that of other 
captives, many of whom have no more deserved 
a prison than ourselves. We have fire, and 
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often light. We enjoy even here a certain kind 
of liberty; we find means of passing the time 
that are unknown in the four walls of a dun- 
geon. We do not every day see a gaoler, proud, 
cruel, or careless of our troubles. The evils that 
we sufier by the will of G-od, never have the 
bitterness of those which we think are owing to 
the hand of man. In fact we are not alone, 
my child ; and though it grieves me to see you in 
this hut, I yet will own to you, that it supports 
me to have you with me, and I think you are not 
tired of your companion. There is nothing, even 
down to Blanche, that does not soothe our trouble, 
and I assure you it is not only for her milk that I 
love her." 

These words made me think, and I asked leave 
to bring the poor creature nearer to us. " She is 
very dull by herself," I said, " and she bleats very 
often ; perhaps that is bad for her and bad for us 
also. What hinders our finding a comer for her 
here ? She will be grateful for the honour we do 
her, and perhaps she will be all the better nurse." 

The idea was approved, and I set to work. In 
a comer of the kitchen most out of our way, I 
put up a small rack, fixed to the wall with large 
nails to make it more firm. I put two stakes 
for a support — then, without delay, I brought 
Blanche near to us. She seems very much pleased 
with the change. She is quite joyful, and tries 
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to thank us. If this went on, she would be 
rather troublesome, but when used to her new 
place, she wiU be more quiet than before. At 
this moment, as I write, she is lying on fresh 
litter, quietly chewing the cud, and looking at me 
as pleased as if she could guess that I am writing 
her history. She wants for nothing now, and is 
the happiest being in the hut. 

Dec. 2. "We forgot, after supper, to form 
some plan for the time of our going out, and it is 
so late I must cut short, my journal. It would 
always be well filled, if I could repeat all that 
grandpapa tells me ; but he wishes me to give the 
history of what we do, rather than an account of 
what we say. 

Dec. 3. To-day I have been upon the roof^ 
to see the bright sun. Dry, cold weather has 
begun, after the long snow storms. How the 
white carpet dazzled my eyes, and how beautiful 
the forest appeared! I dare hardly tell grand- 
papa all the pleasure I have had, but after much 
thought I have found out, what seems the most 
simple thing in the world, and I reproach myself that 
it has not sooner come into my mind. It needs 
only to clear away the snow from the door, and to 
make ajpath with a gentle slope, by throwing the 
snow from both sides. I have already set about 
tliis work. My grandfather shall soon have his 
wish; and see a ray of sunshine. I have toiled all 
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day ; there is more to do than I expected, but 
I should haye done more had I been allowed. My 
clothes are now drying before the £re, and I am 
wrapped in a coverlet, to note down in my journal 
this day's happy work. 

Dec. 4. Ilie work is going on. I did not 
rest, so long as my grandfather would let me go 
on with it. He had thought of this before I did, 
and I have scolded him for keeping it a secret. 
He feared the fatigue and damp would hurt me^ 
and he would not use the strength of his grandson 
for himself. 

Dec. 6. We can go out of our house now! 
The road is made, and I have had the pleasure of 
helping grandpapa to walk along it, supporting 
him on one side, whilst he leaned upon a bar, 
which I had fixed at one end to the house, and at 
the other to a stake driven into the groimd. "We 
rested for a few minutes at the end of our terrace, 
which is not very long. The day was dark, and it 
did not cheer us to see the black forest, and cloudy 
sky, and the snow that is round us with the still- 
ness of death. One single living being came 
within sight. It was a bird of prey, which flew 
far from us with a harsh cry. It gained the valley, 
and flew in the line of our village. "In old 
times," said my grandfather, " the flight and cry 
of that bird would have been explained as signs of 
our fate. But G-od is too good and too wise to 
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let US see into tlie future, and if he did so, he 
would not make use of a brute creature to prophesy 
to us. Come, my dear Louis, let us wait his wilL 
I thank you for the trouble you have taken for 
me ; another day it will do me more good." We 
came in-doors, and in spite of my efforts, we hxve 
been more grave than usual. We tried in vain 
to keep up talking. Thus the end does not 
always answer to our hope. The gloomy weather 
might be enough to account for our low spirits, 
but in truth, I believe being able to go out of 
the house, made us at first fancy we were free^ 
and then we felt ourselves in prison as before. 

Dec. 6. One thought leads to another. This 
time my grandfather has been the first to speak. 
He knows that I shall profit as much as hiTna^^ f 
by the plan. He has set me to carry off the 
snow before the window. It will take much 
time, for it is very deep in that place ; besides, to 
gain our end and get day light, the slope must be 
less on one side than on the other. I have begun 
the work, but I would not let my grandfather do 
any of it. He has not insisted, knowing how 
precious his health is to me. " I would not," he 
said, " expose you to the least distress, merely to 
pass away the time for myself." 

Dec. 7. We have done less to-day. It snows 
again, and the wind is so cold I have not had leave 
to work outside. I have only swept away the 
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iresli fallen snow at the door. I must do other 
work. Every thing needs repair. I will not fail 
in perseverance. It was by trying that I learnt to 
milk the goat, so that my grandfather could leave 
her to my care. Our life depends on Blanche. 
She is quite well, and no longer lonely and dull. 
She gives more milk than before. 

Dec. 8. The weather is milder to-day, and I 
have been at work. An accident befeU me, which 
at first only made me laugh, but might have 
proved very serious. I had carried away a great 
deal of snow, and thought I was near the end of 
my task, when the heap I had thrown overhead 
feU down and quite covered me. My grand- 
father was in the hut, fearing nothing, because he 
had warned me how to avoid the accident. I had 
not obeyed him with care, and did not call out, 
lest he should be alarmed, and thinking I could 
free myself. I did succeed in getting my head 
clear, but it was all I could do without help. 
For a long time I struggled, but in vain, for the 
snow did not give me a firm footing, and I was 
obliged to call grandfather to help me. He came 
in great alarm, and with difficulty got to the 
place where I was almost buried. When one arm 
was free by his help, I soon got out, but I could 
hardly get leave to go on with this work, which 
failed only from my want of care. 

M 
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Dec. 9. O Lord, have pity on ub ! This is the 
worst day of life here. I had no idea of a storm 
on the mountains; How shall I describe what 
is passing now around us ? We have heard the 
dreadful roaring. When we tried to open the 
door, we saw whirlwinds of snow, and the wind 
came with such force into the hut, we could 
hardly fasten the latcL We also let down the 
trap. We could not light a fire, because all the 
smoke came down upon us. We have been very 
long in the dark. We milked Blanche, and drank 
our breakfast without boiling it. Before putting 
out the lamp, we read a few chapters of the 
Bible. 

My grandfather has kept up my courage by hig 
calmness. His words of hope and trust have 
been mingled with the darkness and noise of the 
tempest. At the very time when one might have 
thought that the curse of Q-od was upon us, he 
spoke to me of the tender mercies shown us. 
** This very power," he said, " which seems now so 
terrible, will soon appear ftdl of gentleness and 
love. It seems now as if meant to destroy us, but 
. these tempests will cause a new world to rise up. 
You will see the fields quite green again, and 
after that, the golden harvest. The sky wiU be 
bright and beautiful. These mountains collect 
the waters which will run among the valleys. 
When the end of our trial is come, this day 
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which we now find so dreadful, will appear one of 
the best in our lives." 

By words like these did my grandfather comfort 
me. We were seated upon our bed, and we had 
drawn a sheaf of straw over us. My grandfather 
felt that my tears fell fast : he put one arm round 
my neck, and joining my hands together held me 
for a long time pressed to him without speaking. 
After a while he found me more calm, and not be- 
cause the tempest had ceased, for it was still in all 
its fury. 

" Well" said he, " am I only to speak ? Have 
you nothing to say to me ? or are you not strong 
enough to teU me what you feel ?" 

" Do not think me so foolish. My tears do not 
come &om a weak and coward heart, so little 
worthy of yours." 

"If so, my child," he said, as he moved the 
straw which covered us, " you can repeat to me 
one of your school songs — one for the harvest 
time will be best. This stubble, which keeps off 
the cold after its grain has given us food, reminds 
me of the fine harvest this year." 

" You make me think of the song I love best. 

HARVEST HOME. 

** Now is the summer ended, 
Now has the ftutumn come ; 
The fields we early tended, 
Send late their yieldings homo. 

M 2 
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Sing merrilj, halloo ! 

The Alps are whhe with mow. 
The sun shines warm below. 

The sbcttfes stand in a row. 

Halloo! 

The wood is under corer. 

The bam is stored with haj. 
The loads of oats and dorer 

More slowly on the wsj. 

Sing merrily, halloo ! 

The Alps are white with snow. 
The sun shines warm below. 

The sheares stand in a row. 

Halloo! 

The shadows in the Tallej 

Come earlj and stay long ; 
Now are the maidmis busy. 

With harrest home and song. 

Sing merrily, halloo ! 

The Alps are white with snow, 
The sun shines warm below. 

The sheares stand in a row, 

Halloor 

Whilst repeating my song, the wind rose louder 
than eyer, and the door cracked, so that we both 
started. HoweTer, I went on to the end, and 
after a few cheerful words, my grandfather was 
silent ; but soon said, " We hare had no fire to- 
day ; to make up for it we can hare a little more 
light. Besides, it will be well to see what could 
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have shaken the door, and if some accident has 
happened, we must mend it as soon as we can." 

We both got up, and after having lighted the 
lamp, we found, on trying to open the door, that a 
mass of snow had fallen against it, and we were 
shut up as before. This was no doubt a cause for 
sorrow, but I had learned how to submit without 
a murmur to new troubles. "Think," said my 
grandfather, " if this tempest had come on before 
the hut was buried in snow, perhaps it could not 
have stood. Ee thanki^, then, for a state of 
things, which may have saved us &om a greater 
danger." The tempest goes on, even while I write. 
"We have thought of boiling our milk over the 
flame of the fir cones. This blaze causes little 
smoke, and gives out a smell that I like. We 
are a little warmer. We have read some pages 
of our Bible, and if G-od grants it, we shall get 
some sleep upon our straw bed. 

Dec. 10. We hear less wind to-day, but we do 
not know what the weather is. We think that 
the snow still falls very thick ; at least the trap is 
so loaded with it, I have tried in vain to raise it 
up. We can only bum fir cones, or we should be 
stifled. For a little more light, I thought of cut- 
ting some sticks of fir into narrow slips, and set. 
ting one end on fire to let them bum out ; but 
how much I wished for my window light ! It is 
hidden, deep as ever. When the weather permits. 
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I will try again, that we may HaTe a little moie light 
and liberty. 

Dec. 11. It is bitterly cold, though we are 
buried in snow, which perhaps is the reaaon we do 
not hear the stonn. We are chilled to our Terr 
bones, so that we can bear it no longer, and we 
sit in a dond of smoke. Blanche seems to feel it 
worse than we do. We have thongbt of pntting 
her back in the stable, bnt she would be coldep 
there, and much more dismal My grand&ther is 
sure the frost mnst be extreme to be so mudi feit 
in our house, dose as it is. He thinks the wind 
has turned to the north. 

Dec 13. Yesterday we had a sad fright, and 
even now I can hardly write of what happened. 
Alas ! we are not now safe from all the danger. 
I was TTifllriTi^ the goat, whilst my grandfridier 
lighted the fire. All at once Blanche pricked up 
her ears, as if at some strange noise, and then ahe 
began to tremble all over. Speaking to her, and 
stroking her, I said, " What is the matter my poor 
Blanche P' Then we heard dreadful howls just 
overhead. "The wolves!" I cried out. "Hnsh, 
my child, stroke Blanche/' said grandpapa^ who 
came to us himself, and gave her a little salt. She 
trembled still, and the howling went on. " Well, 
Louis, what would have become of us if you had 
opened a path up to the window P" said he in a 
low voice. "Who knows if even the chimney 
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would not have list in these hungry beasts?" 
*' Are we safe, even so closely shut up?" " I hope 
so, but speak low, and stroke and comfort Blanche : 
her bleating may betray us !" One might have 
thought she feared it would, for she did not make 
the least sound. 

I held the goat in my arms ; grandpapa came and 
sat close to me, and his hand was on my shoulder. 
I had need to look at him (sitting so calm and 
still), that I might not die with fear. All that I 
have yet suffered in the hut, was nothing like the 
terror of the hours of yesterday. We kept near 
Blanche, and still at times we heard the bowl- 
ings of the wolves. Once it was so loud, I thought 
our last hour was come. " They are scratching 
away the snow," I said, throwing my arms round 
grandpapa ; " they will devour us." " I will not 
deceive you, my child. This is a very paini^ 
state, but I do not think we are in danger. These 
wolves can roam over the mountain because the 
snow is hard at the top ; but they will not stay 
long on the heights. At this season, they go 
down into the plain towards the villages. Perhaps 
they have dragged up here the body of some beast, 
and whilst fighting for it, make this noise which 
stuns us. Even if they should scent us here, 
they cannot break through the roof and ceiling, 
nor guess where to find the window, nor do 
they know how to open the trap ; but they may 
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all the more weary us by their noise. My dear 
child, let this teach you still more to trust in Gk>d. 
The storm has saved us. It has destroyed your 
work, and averted the danger we had not fore- 
seen. We have been denied the light we wished 
for, but our lives have been saved. "What a mercy 
that these wolves did not come upon us while you 
were at work out-side. We must be more on our 
guard for the future." '* So then," I said, very 
sadly, " we must be more shut up. Winter has 
but begun. The cold will become more severe; 
we shall never go away." 

Such was all we spoke yesterday. Until even- 
ing, we heard the fierce wolves. At last we lay 
down, but I could hardly sleep, though the howlings 
were over. To-day I thought I heard them again, 
but my grandfather is sure I was mistaken. 
Blanche does not tremble now: she eats and 
chews the cud, and sleeps as usual ; and we belieye, 
as she is at ease and quiet, we may be so too. 

Dec. 14th. The new danger which has 
been near us has made me sad and cast down. 
It is not only the fear of being torn to pieces 
by the wolves, but the thought that I cannot 
again leave my prison to breathe the fresh air. 
I must give up the plan of clearing the door 
and window, which would have been such a great 
gain to us. Before this happened, I had cheered 
myself with the hope of a pleasant time to come. 
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I thought to give sunlight to grandpapa, and that 
we should enjoy a little light near the window, 
and beguile time with seeing things out of doors. 
It seemed as if I should be more patient in 
waittQg for the snow to melt, and fill the rivers of 
the plain. We shall no longer know what is 
going on outside the hut, and it is full of smoke. 
If we are to rid ourselves of this, we must run 
the risk of being less safe. G-od grant, that 
greater anxiety and this pent-up life may not 
make either of us ill. My grandfather saw my 
despair, and he blamed it. He recalled to me the 
thoughts I have expressed in past days. He says 
I am not myself, he does not know me. I am 
quite of his mind, and I own it. If I go to bed 
very sad with my lot, I am still less content with 
myself. 

Dec. 15th. This is Sunday. What are our 
friends and neighbours doing this evening which 
we pass so sadly ? Do they think of us ? Tes, no 
doubt, if my poor father is in the midst of them ; 
but if he has perished while trying to save us, the 
others have already forgotten us. We are dead 
to the world. In the village they have now the 
winter's rest from toil, and axe gaily enjoying 
themselves. They visit each other, and spend the 
evening round a bright ^e or a very warm stove. 
Until now, I never knew how needful society is 
to make us happy. With others, we can share 
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our labour, and it is less toil-some. We share 
our pleasures, and make them yeiy piecioaB. If 
the Almighty should one day lead me back to 
my friends, how thankful I should be! Whit 
delight to hear the noise, and see the busy moying 
of the village again ! What pleasure to be amidst 
those who lore and care for us, and whom we can 
serve in return. But our friends ought to know 
how much we suffer here. How can thej leave 
us so long buried here ?" 

*' Do not go to sleep this night," said my grand- 
father, " with such unkind thoughts. It is wrong 
so to dose the day sacred to the Lord. If men 
forget us, we will pardon them, that we may be 
forgiven by him whom we forget too often. Ton 
pine for the society of your fellow-creatures. 
Think of Christ, and he will come and dwell with 
you, and give you joy and peace." I said, " You 
will help me, my grand&ther, to feel right again, 
and as I used to feel before the terror of a cruel 
death came over me. May Qtod give me strength 
to live, or to lay down my life in the way he may 
see fit to take it." 

Dec. 16th. The milk of the goat, some pieces 
of hard dry bread, with potatoes cooked in water 
and eaten with a little salt, is our usual &re. 
We are obliged to be very careful of our potatoes, 
for the stock is small Somelames, for a change, 
we roast them in the ashes, and so, I like them 
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best. Until now, grandpapa would not touch the 
coffee ; but now he must try to regain a little appe- 
tite. Our late anxieties have made him poorly. 
This little treat which he has taken to please me, 
has done him good. He wished me to have some, 
bnt I would not. We must take care of it in 
case of need, and I do not now want it. Milk is 
quite enough for me. The shepherds of the Alps 
live upon it the greater part of the year; and 
those who eat bread and meat, and drink wine, are 
not always as strong as they are. In our vil- 
lages we are used to this, and the habits of an old 
man are hard to change. It makes me very sorry 
to see grandpapa have only the milk of Blanche. 

As for him, he will not let me pity . him, and 
when I said this evening how much I felt for 
his sufferings, of which my &ult was the first 
cause, he stopped me. '* You can tell me some- 
thing more pleasant, my child. To close this 
day, let me hear some little piece of poetry that 
you can remember." I looked at Blanche, and 
she seemed to listen also, and told a fable about 
the wild goats. Just as I ended she gave a bleat, 
which sounded so droll, that we both laughed 
heartily. It was th^ first time we had been 
really merry in our prison. "Pear nothing, 
our pet," said my grandfather, "when we no 
longer want your aid, you will always be our 
best goat, and I promise, you shall die of old age." 
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Dec. 17tli. To-day grandpapa said, ** Time slips 
away. The winter is near," "What! winter 
nearP* I exclaimed, "is it not come?" "Not 
yet. According to tlie almanack, winter heffHB 
on the 21st of December. Till then, we haye 
autumn." " I remember at school it was so ex- 
plained to us. But is this still called Hie fruit 
season P" " My child, the crops have long been 
gathered even in the valley ; but you know upon 
the mountains winter begins very soon.'' " And 
ends very late," said I sadly. " Yes, but it may 
become mild enough for us to be set free before 
spring. If a warm south wind blows for some 
days, this snow will melt more quickly tlian it 
fell, and on that depends our lives. Does 
that surprise you? !From the hour of your 
birth you have been as helpless as now. We 
live in the midst of dangers which we know 
nothing of, and little is added to them by the 
state we are placed in here. At any moment, 
some accident may happen, and ofben what ap- 
pears a most trifling thing, may put an end to 
your Hfe. Therefore be prudent, when you feel 
most safe, and be Arm, when danger seems near 
you." I replied to my grandfather, as I have 
sometimes done before, by opening the Bible, for 
him to [point out the part that agreed with Ids 
words. He said, " In the morning think that per- 
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haps the evening may not come to you, and in the 
evening be not too sure that you will see another 
day. Be always ready, that death may not find 
you unprepared. * Therefore be ye also ready, for 
in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man 
Cometh.' Matt. xxiv. 44. Labour now so to live, 
that at the hour of death ye may rejoice rather 
than fear. I am glad to see," he continued, " that 
the Bible becomes so weU known to you. If 
you go on, it wiU be to you a true friend. It 
will often reply to your thoughts like a good 
teacher." 

Dec. 18th. My grandpapa has scarcely eaten 
anything all day. He has again tried a little 
coffee with his milk, but only tasted it, even when 
I begged of him to let me steep some bread in it. 
I can see that he tries to appear as usual, but it 
does not lessen my anxiety. K he should be ill, I 
should be in a sad state. We shaU need help 
from G-od. I pray, with my whole heart, to be 
able to say, " Thy wiU be done." 

Dec. 19th. "Why should I complain of trials, 
when each one is a means of improving my mind 
and raising my courage? The smoke made us 
eager to open the trap, and yet we feared the 
wolves. To-day I have found out a way to manage 
all that. We can make a fire, and we have made 
it, without being troubled with smoke, and without 
any danger from our fierce foes. My grandpapa 
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complained of being giddy, wliich I tlimk was 
owing to the want of fire, for the Slt cones blaze, 
but give little warmth. I saw in a comer of the 
stable, an iron pipe, quite rusty. It belonged to 
a stove, which is no longer here, but was used last 
year, to warm the hut. 

" K," I said, " we could fix this pipe upon the 
trap, it would make just the right opening." " A 
good idea," replied my grandpapa, ** but how can 
you do it? Tou cannot get up above to this 
work without danger ; and I will not permit you 
to risk another accident." 

I was silent, and began to think. I well knew 
it would be of no use to beg, so long as I could 
not assure grandpapa of my safety. At first I 
thought it would not be very hard to force a hole. 
The board is not very thick, and one of our knives 
is also a pretty good saw. A few days ago I 
found a gimlet at the bottom of our table drawer, 
which, though very blunt, would pierce a deal board. 
The first hole made, I could then use the saw, and 
cut out a round piece the size of the pipe. But 
how to place myself for this work ? I had a new 
and strong cord which I made fast to the top of 
the hole, leaving two loops below, like stirrups, to 
support my feet when once I got above, and I took 
the other end of the cord to fix upon the ring of 
the trap and hold me round the waist. Having 
explained to grandpapa what I meant to do, he 
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gave me leave, and I managed so well, that tlie 
first blow forced the pipe through the opening, 
and I fixed it with some nails, put ready before- 
hand. 

I came down quite joyftd, cleared away the snow 
which had fallen on the hearth, and had the plea- 
sure of seeing the smoke rise from a sparkling 
fire which warmed my hands. This was a whole 
day's work ; but the tools are none of the best, 
the place very awkward, and the workman is so 
too. I do not deserve all my grandfather has 
said, to reward my trouble. I am more than re- 
paid by the pleasure of seeing him enjoy the 
cheerful blaze of the fire, and get quite warm be- 
fore going to bed. 

Dec. 21. We use our oil with great care, and 
this nearly caused the loss of a large earthen jar, 
which holds our water for drinking. But good has 
come from the evil, as I will show. The jar was 
set in a comer, and feeling about in the dark, I 
struck, and upset it. The fioor of the hut is 
only soil beaten down, and the jar is not broken. 
To prevent the same accident, grandpapa said, 
" Dig a small hole and set the jar in it, the bot- 
tom is too small for its height. It will then be more 
safe." I had lighted the lamp to do this, and with 
a pick-axe in my hand, was going to strike. 
* Stop !" said grandpapa in haste, as if struck by 
a sudden thought. Then he came near, took the 
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tool &om my liands, and began MmBelf to dig the 
soil, but with light blows and much care. I asked 
what he sought ; for I saw by his manner that he 
feared to break something hidden in the earth, 
before going on with the work he had given me. 

" I am not mistaken, my love," said he, uncover- 
ing a bottle. " The moment you raised your arm, 
I remembered that some years ago, I buried in 
this place four or five bottles of wine, the remains 
of our summer store, and forgot them. Put thi« 
upon the table, we must now search for the rest. 
They are not many, I am quite sure. My dear 
Louis, this is a very good thing to find. Here 
is the second, and the third. In short, there 
are five." I begged grandpapa to taste it di- 
rectly. What delight I felt to see him drink 
half a glass of this old wine. The poor food he 
has had for a month past, makes this cordial quite 
needM. He would not !take much, because he 
thinks it should only be used as a medicine. Per 
this reason I refused to take any, having nothing 
to be cured of. 

" At least touch your lips with it, in honour of 
the day," said my grandfather. " It is the first day 
of winter. The sun will soon seem to come 
nearer to us. The days will begin to lengthen — 
little, it is true, at first, but it is like the return, 
of hope. Let us welcome it with a glad heart." 

I did as desired; then to my duty, and laid up 



^ 
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this unlooked-for store with great care. I hope it 
will do much good to my aged grandfather. This 
little event quite roused our spirits, and we talked 
for a long time. 

Dec. 23. Grandpapa complains of pain, and his 
limbs are stiff. "We have taken care to walk for a 
little time every day up and down our prison, as 
much as the narrow space permits. This exercise 
is needful. G-randpapa can do it leaning on my 
arm. To-day, as he warmed his bare feet at the 
fire, I saw with grief how much they are swelled. 
He teU me it is no new thing, and that I need 
not be alarmed. He has promised to drink a littlo 
wine every night to strengthen himself, and will 
take care of his health more for my sake than from 
desire of life. May Q-od preserve the only friend 
that perhaps remains to me on earth ! 

Dec. 24. We seek each day some new way of 
employing the hours and preventing dullness. 
TVe have gained something by our efforts. " We 
are bHnd during a part of the day," said my 
grandfather, "but the blind often know how to 
use their hands, and work so well we are surprised 
at it. Let us try to do the same. Could we 
twist the straw without seeing it ? With practice 
we should soon do it easily." We then made a 
first attempt, and when we looked at it by the 
light of the lamp, we were content. I am sure 
in a few days we shall be able to make very good 
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twists. I wish to try and plait a straw hat, such 
us I have seeu the shepherd bojs make. If I suc- 
ceed, I shall be more surprised than at the twists, 
for the work is not so simple. 

Dec. 25, Christmas Day. We have devoted 
this holy day to prayer and thought. My grand- 
iather has talked of our great Master, of his birth, 
his life, and his death. He has repeated to me 
many of the parables, and told me of the words and 
deeds so full of love to all men. Our hut seemed 
like a temple while he spoke. Mean-time the 
church clocks have been heard in the valleys, and 
the people have beeu to church. Sacred songs 
have been sung, but no sound has risen up to 
us. Oh ! my friends ! you know not how happy 
you are, to join in prs^er, after having been scat- 
tered abroad for work. In former days I knew 
it not, but now I could shed tears of sorrow to 
think of it. When I go down from this mountain 
I can truly say to them, " If you had learned, as I 
have done, how the society of all is needful to each, 
you could have no feelings but of love and gentle- 
ness towards one another." 

Dec. 26. This morning my grandfather was 
not well. The milk by itself does not suit him. 
He is now better than I had dared to hope. His 
patience makes all his sufferings more light. He 
said to me, " Do not be uneasy, my child. It may 
be, that I shall live till the time of our leaving 
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this place. That is all my prayer. If I have the 
blessing of seeing you restored to your father, I 
should go in peace and gladness. If G-od should 
see fit to take me whilst we are alone in this hut, 
I feel sure it will not cause you fear or despair. 
What can I do for you now ? I am only a charge, 
a trouble, but, like a good son, you do not feel it 
so. You do everything here. I have given you 
the help you wanted, and now it seems my task 
is ended. Dare then to look as I do at our 
parting, if it should come a little sooner than we 
had expected. Be prepared for whatever may 
happen, but, I repeat, we will hope for the best. 
The care that you take of me, may keep me in 
life till spring, and I may again see the green 
trees." Tears were the only answer I could give 
to these words. We were silent, and for a long 
time I could not set to work again in the dark* 

This evemng, grandpapa could not take his 
milk, and seeing that it would be wasted, he pro- 
posed to make a little cheese, and showed me how 
to do it. " It seems," said he smiling, " that I am 
still good for something." For want of rennet we 
curdled the milk with a little vinegar, and after- 
wards I put it in an earthen mould. It is all right 
at present ; to-morrow we shall see how it turns 
out. In my turn I have thought of something for 
grandpapa that he likes. It is to warm some 
bread and wine, as I have seen hiTn do for my 

n2 
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aunts when they were weak or poorly. It was 
soon done, and what would I not have given, to be 
able to sprinkle a little sugar over the slices of 
smoking hot bread. The wine we found is very 
sweet with age, and fit, grandpapa says, for the 
table of a prince. " I only wish," he said, " to live 
till the vine shoots forth once more." 

Dec. 27. The cheese is quite right. I have 
put it on the table. My mouth waters, to look at 
it, mi yet I wish I had not the milk for this nse. 
To-day we shall have enough for a second cheese. 
My grandfather has tasted nothing but some 
roasted potato ; with a little bread and wine it has 
been all his food. Alas ! he suffers perhaps, and 
do what he will, I see too plainly that he gets 
weaker. 

Dec. 28. My grandfather now rises later and 
goes sooner to bed. He says that afber a little 
exercise the warmth under the wool and straw is 
best for him. It is not possible for any one to be 
more kind and thoughts than he is. He teaches 
me by aU that he does and all that he says. How 
much I have improved in these few weeks with 
him. I do not know myself. I left home with 
the thoughts and feelings of a child, and I feel 
a great change since I came here. 

The past day has not been marked by any 
events. I have worked as usual, and chiefly in 
the dark. I have become so ready in doing this, 
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that it seems to me the. sight is in my finger ends. 
By the touch I can find out the least mistake, 
and whilst thus busy, I can think. I have thought 
more during thirty days in prison, than in my 
whole life of liberty before. 

Dec. 29. On the days when nothing happens 
to make a change in our weary lives, I think of 
home and of my father. I see him alone and sad, 
often looking towards the heights, where we 
mourn for his absence. My grandfather teaches 
me to be patient, and not even try to break 
through the veil that hides the future. Alas ! I 
know not, and it is best I should not know. I 
will offend no more by my anxiety and want of 
trust. I will think of the Saviour, and cheerfully 
meet what is sent for me. 

Dec. 30. The end of the year is almost come. 
This day my school-fellows rejoice in the much 
wished-for liberty. It is holiday time, and they 
are delighted. Such were my thoughts once, but 
now they have changed. What would I not give 
to spend some hours every day in that school- 
room I called a prison ? In fancy I hear the clock 
that calls us together. We rush in pell-meU — 
books under our arms. Each one takes his place. 
The master rises, and we do the same. The 
prayer is then offered, to prepare us for work. I 
remember all we did. I seem to see and hear aU 
the buzz and sound that used to be around me. 
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" Poor Louis," said my grandfather, " wliat do 
you sigh for now ? Must I forbid the work that 
I advised for you myself? Be master of your 
thoughts and your pen. Think only of things 
that will strengthen your mind. Tour present 
state requires firmness, and perhaps you will need 
yet more of it." "Are you not so well this 
evening, my dear grandpapa ?" " Yes, my child, 
I lie down only for care. I would fain be so 
well, that in two or three months we may gaily 
go down the mountain together, Blanche running 
before us. They will be happy to see us." " They 
will not wait till we set off, they will come and 
knock at our door sooner than you think." 
** They wiU come and knock at our door." As he 
repeated these words, my grandfather looked 
grave, and pressed my hand. "And if the 
messenger of hope comes to call me, not to the 
village, but to heaven — ^what will you do, my 
child ? "We must foresee, and prepare for it. I 
am sure you would be an excellent nurse, and so 
long as I lived I could depend on your firmness ; 
but after — other duties would come upon you to- 
wards my body. Could you fulfil them ?" Here 
I stopped my grandfather by my sobs, and begged 
him to say no more. He drew me to him, and 
blessed me. After adding this painful scene to 
my journal, I go to forget it in sleep. 
Dec. 31. Happy day! mj grandfather Las re- 
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vived in appetite and strength. He has taken 
some coffee, ate more than usual, and a drop of 
wine has done him good. The last day of the year 
is almost gone, I will close it with the prayer of 
trust and hope. 

Jan. 1. This time last year I was in the midst 
of my family. The evening before, my &ther went 
out to buy some presents, and I had my share 
of them. We went to church in the morn- 
ing. Some friends came to dine. The children 
danced, and we sat up very late. My grand- 
father, thinking this would be a sad day for me, 
has done all he could to amuse me. He has 
taught me several new ways of counting, has 
asked me riddles, and has talked more playfully 
than usual Our supper has been a kind of feast. 
He made me add some of my furst cheese to the 
potatoes ; it was very nice, and I have also shared 
his toast. It was quite a treat for hermits like 
us. The goat has not been forgotten. I have 
picked out the best hay for her, and a £*esh litter 
— ^twice as much salt, and three times of patting 
and kindness. May the Lord hear our morning 
and evening prayer, " Preserve us for each other." 
My grandfather now desires to add some words in 
his own hand. 

" Id the name of God. Amen ! 

'* In ease I am taken from my children, I desire they 
should know my last wilL I wish to tell of the love and 
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devotion of inj dear grandson, Louis Lopras, here pre- 
sent, and as it b not possible to offer him the least gift on 
this day, I wish mj heirs to supply it, and gire him for 
me, mj repeater watch, mj gun; mj Bible, which be- 
Idnged to mj father ; also, m j seal ; a ring of steel, on 
which are engraved mj name, the same as that of my son 
and grandson. 

"Such is mj wilL In the hut of Auzindes, 1st of 
Jan. 18—. Louis Lopraz." 

My revered friend ! in my turn let me express 
in this journal my warm gratitude. It is, — ^I /eel 
it is a blessing I cannot express, to have lived 
with you in this dwelling. I have no need of re- 
ward, or the least token you could give would 
suffice. May you yet for a long time enjoy the 
society of our friends and neighbours. It is with 
this prayer, in which they are all so much con- 
cerned, that I begin the new year. 

Jan. 2. Por a long time we have heard no sound 
outside, and we are more closely shut up than 
ever. "We suppose that fresh snow has fallen, 
and that the hut is quite buried under it. The 
iron pipe is still above it, for the smoke rises 
freely. To-day some flakes of snow feU through 
the narrow passage. These white messengers 
of winter are the only things that pass between 
us and the world. If our clock stopped, we should 
have no knowledge of time; no means would 
remam of knowing day and night, except the 
light we can still see in the morning above the 
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pipe. To make up for this, we suffer little from 
cold in our dark cave. We might have some 
cause to fear that the place would become un- 
wholesome, but the stream of air up the chimney 
is enough to purify and freshen it. When we 
have lighted our lamp, and are busy with our daily 
work, as we sit before a bright fire, we sometimob 
forget our misfortune, and are merry. At these 
times I am sure we nodght be envied by some of 
my school feUows. Have we not often wished to 
be Eobinson on his desert island ? And yet, the 
ocean which separated him from the rest of the 
world, was much more difficult to pass over than 
our mountain. He could only hope for the 
coming of some stray vessel, whilst we are sure 
this snow wiU, soon or late, melt away. God 
grant that we may live so long. 

Jan. 4. It was impossible to write last night, or 
rather I did not think of it. I had other things to 
do. The day had passed quietly. G^randpapahadno 
appetite, but he did not complain. In the even- 
ing, after supper, while seated in the comer by 
the fire, enjoying with me the best part of oup 
day, he turned pale, sunk down, and without 
my help, would have fallen into the fire. I 
screamed, raised him in my arms, and with an 
effort I should have thought impossible, lifte^ 
him upon the bed, and laid him down upon it. 
His head and hands were cold. I took care not 
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to raise Ids head, for he had told me what to 
do in such a case a few days before. The blood 
soon came round, and sense at the same tima 
" Where am I ? What ! upon my bed ?" said my 
grand&ther. " Yes," I said, " you have been ^Eunt, 
and I thought it best to put you here ; and it was 
best, for hardly were you laid down, when you got 
better." "And you carried me here? Thank 
God, that as my strength grows less, yours is 
greater, my dear child. We lose nothing. It is 
now, you to do, me to love you." He put his 
arms round my neck. I was kneeling beside the 
bed, and so we remained a long tima At last he 
was willing to drink a little wine. He is revived 
and better. After a time he cahnly said, " Do not 
alarm yourself too much. I thought I could eat a 
bit of your cheese, but I should have known it 
would be worse for me than the milk. It is gone off, 
and I shall sleep now, for I am drowsy and quite 
comfortable." In fact, my grandfather did soon 
fall asleep. I watched for some time beside him, 
and seeiDg all well, I blessed Grod for it, and in 
my turn rested beneath bis care. 

To-day I have been very busy with household 
work. I entreated my grandfather to remain in 
bed, and he directed me how to wash our linen 
and flannel, as well as I could, without soap. In 
the evening the clothes were ready to dry by the 
fire, and thus I shall leave them tiU to-morrow. 
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The heat of the hearth and the stream of air will 
complete the business. This evening my grand- 
father let me rub him to get some warmth, as he 
can neither have air nor exercise. I found out 
how very thin his poor body is. He thanked me 
for this service, and said, " Tou seem to give me 
lile. I feel better, and breathe more easily." 
These words made me exert myself still more. He 
was uneasy on my accoimt. " Do you not see," I 
said smiling, " it is good exercise ? What does you 
good, does the same to me ; and I hope you will 
often ask me for this remedy, which is as good for 
the doctor as the patient." The invalid sleeps 
sweetly, and I have made up for the silent evening 
by writing the history of these two days. 

Jan. 5. My grandfather has this morning spoken 
to me of his state. I still hear his words. What 
kindness and wisdom! I should be very wrong 
if I did not improve iram them, young as I am. 
He made me sit down on the bed, and then 
said, " My child, I can no longer hide from you 
that the end of my life is not far off. Would 
that I could chain my soul to this earth, until 
I see the day of your safety! I know it not, 
and hardly dare to hope it. My weakness in-* 
creases so fast, that I shall most likely leave you 
alone for the third part of our winter. I believe 
you will be more grieved by our separation, than 
troubled to be left alone. You will feel more 
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of grief than fear ; I can so well depend on your 
courage and piety as to hope you will not fall into 
despair. Eemember your father, for you will see 
him again, and this thought wiU support you. You 
will call to mind that, after my death, the danger 
in this hut is not greater than whilst I was alive. 
On the contrary, I am rather in your way. There 
is more to fear from famine, and it will be perhaps 
less difficult for you to leave the mountain alone. 
I only ask your promise to be patient, and not ex- 
pose yourself too soon. A few days more or less 
are nothing in a long winter, and you risk all, 
by trying too soon. Why should you be in too 
great haste? To this day your health has not 
suffered from being shut up. You will not have 
my words to divert you, but how many prisoners 
are kept in silence for a number of years, and 
too often with a conscience ill at ease. You 
will be comforted by having done your duty. 
Only one thing makes me anxious, my dear 
Louis, and that is, the effect of my death upon 
your mind. "When you see this body without 
life, it will cause you a feeling of dread, per- 
haps of terror. There is little reason for this, but 
it is what many people cannot overcome, because 
they do not think rightly. Why should you fear 
the remains of your old friend ? Are you afraid 
of me while I sleep ? The other evening, when I 
fainted you never thought I could hurt you : you 
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only saw my need of help, and did your duty like 
a brave man. So let it be when you see me fall 
into the last faiut, which is called death. Act 
then as wisely. My body will then only require 
from you a last service. Dare to render it when 
nature tells you the time is come. You will have 
all the strength that is needful: it was proved so 
when you lifted and laid me on this bed. You see 
that door; it leads to the dairy, which we have never 
entered, because it is useless to us. There you 
must dig a hole as deep as you can, and lay my 
body in it, to remain until you can take it away to 
be buried this spring in the cemetery of our vil- 
lage. After this you will feel very lonely, and 
shed many tears. You will call me perhaps, and 
I shall not answer. Do not lose yourself in vain 
sorrow. Call upon Him who will always answer 
you, when you speak to Him with faith and trust. 
Then you will truly feel what His help is. He 
will be all you want. He will be to you in the 
place of aU." 

Such were my grandfather's lessons this morn- 
ing, and as he comforted me by them, he has since 
seemed more quiet and calm, and almost cheerfril. 
As for me, I can hardly believe that a spirit so 
firm and free can dwell in a body about to die. 
The danger has been set before my eyes, and it 
seems to me yet distant. Oh, may my hope prove 
true! 
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Jan. 6. Another day is done! We say this 
every evening. I have now fresh cause for im- 
patience. It seems to me as if the spring would 
never come. Is it dread of being alone that makes 
me so anxious ? I will strive to get rid of such a 
weak fear. I will think no more of myself, and 
then I shall be more truly the disciple of Christt 
J£ I pray that my grandfather may be spared, it is 
not selfish, nor to save myself from the dread of 
being left alone. 

Jan. 7. Darkness is very sad for the sick ; it is 
even said to injure the best health. Light is made 
for man, and man for light. We have this 
morning found out a way to manage the oil with- 
out being quite in the dark. "We have made a 
little lamp out of a slice of cork, to which we have 
fixed a very thin wick. This feeble light is enough 
for my work, and is a comfort to grandpapa. We 
shall use this in future, and hardly light the lamp, 
for I find at this very time it is just possible to 
write' without it. People used to the light of the 
poorest home in our village during the winter 
evenings, would find our hut very dull ; but after 
the darkness we have lived in so long, it seems 
very pleasant to see one another, to move about 
without feeling our way, and to mark the day and 
night. I see my grandfather, and all that he 
does. I often see him join his hands and raise 
his eyes, and fix them upon me. I can guess his 
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thoughts, and without speaking we breathe the 
same prayer. 

***** 

Jan. 9. It is the will of G-od. I am alone 
with Him, far from all the world. It was yester- 
day, but I cannot write of this death — ^my paper 
is wet with tears. 

Jan. 11. Yes, it is welL To-day is the eleventh 
of January — ^two days have passed since I wrote 
last. I can tMnk now, and my mind is Btronger. 
If I did not feel that Christ our Lord dwelt with 
me, was near me, I should die also— from fear 
alone. 

Jan. 12 and 13. I went to bed on the seventh 
full of hope. My grandfather seemed better than 
usual, but before I was asleep, I heard him groan, 
and I jumped up without waiting till he called 
me. I dressed, lighted the lamp (always ready), 
and asked what he felt. " Paintness," he said; 
" it will be like the other day, and perhaps" — ^here 
he stopped. " Will you take a spoonful of wine, 
my dear grandpapa?" "No, my child— only 
bathe my brow and rub my hands with vinegar— 
and — take the Bible — ^read — ^my child — ^in that 
part — you know — ^where I put a mark." I obeyed, 
and on my knees, trembling, I read the page he 
asked for. It was the beginning of the tenth 
chapter in the gospel of St. John. Then he took 
my hands in his, and prayed for me so fervently. 
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His voice was very weak. Then lie repeated from 
memory many words of the Saviour which made 
me weep. 

I will add one thing that happened. Blanche, 
disturbed by the light at that hour, began to bleat 
loudly. " Poor Blanche," he said, ** I must stroke 
her once more. Untie her, my child, and bring 
her here." I did as desired, and Blanche sought 
his hand, for she was used to receive from it a 
little salt. I put a little, and she licked it for the 
last time. "Be always a good nurse," he said, 
and tried to lay his hand on her neck. He turned 
his head, and I took her away. 

After this he spoke very little, but liked to hold 
my hand, and sometimes I felt it gently pressed, 
and as he looked at me I knew that all his 
thoughts were for me till life should cease. I 
spoke to him, and I saw it gave him pleasure. 
Then I bent over him, and said, with all the firm- 
ness in my power, "Parewell till we meet in 
heaven. I will try to be faithful to thy teaching 
and deserve that blessed reward. I will trust in 
my Saviour, he will support me, and be aU I need. 
Bo not fear for me." 

My poor grandpapa then pressed my hand with 
all his strength, but could not speak. I said 
agam,«Iwill mind your advice, and for love of 
you wiU neglect nothing to prolong my life and 
enable me to leave this hut " 
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Again I felt a very weak pressure— it was the 
last. His hand became cold, and loosed from 
mine, and without a sigh, he breathed no more. 

My worst trial was not at first. It was by 
degrees I came to feel myself alone with the dead 
body, and I shuddered as night came on. The 
next morning I had presence of mind to wind up 
the clock and milk Blanche. The cold forced me 
to light a fire. This employed me, but afterwards 
I fell into a sad torpor. Towards evening the 
wind was violent, and I heard its gloomy sound. 
I was close to the fire, and watched the light of 
the little lamp, turning my back to the bed. By 
degrees a shivering fit came over me. I could not 
command my thoughts, and it would have be^ 
very serious if I had not made a great effort. H. 
went near the body at first with pain, then 
with sorrow — ^looked upon it and touched it, 
until I had quite recovered. From this time I 
often went near it. The face looked so calm and 
mild, it only made me shed tears. " No," I said 
sobbing, " the remains of my best fiiend shall not 
make me afraid." My misery returned when I 
felt that I must sleep. At my age none can keep 
awake. Should I lie beside the corpse P I could 
not resolve to do that. I must own that I wanted 
something to keep off my fears. I took refiige 
near Blanche. There was life and warmth in this 
poor animal; even the little noise she made in 
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chewing the cud, was a comfort to me. Once the 
little lamp went out. Why was it that I trem- 
bled all over? Foolish child that I am! what 
safety is there in this feeble light ? My breath 
will put it out. It depends on my will to keep it 
up, and yet I owe my calmness to this little flame 
of light. I prayed earnestly, receiyed comfort, 
and slept. 

The next day I employed myself as much as 
possible with the goat and my work. I often 
went to the bed. The more my fejors passed 
away, the greater became my sorrow, and I was 
thankful for the change, so much more right and 
natural. 

I began now to think of the burial, and recalled 
what my grandfather had said. The return of 
night was very painfuL I resolved to drink a little 
wine. When I took up the glass, I remembered 
the pleasure I felt when my grandfather tasted it 
the first time. I needed it now, and again I slept 
well. 

Jan. 14. I have tried to write, but fotmd it im- 
possible. However, since morning, I have been 
in a much calmer state of mind. Prayer has 
given me courage to do what is right. I recall 
the words of Scripture, " The body must return 
to the dust from which it came." I took my tools, 
and opened the door of the dairy. The first 
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strokes were too much for me, and I was obliged 
to stop. It was not the strength of my arms that 
failed, but my mind was in trouble, and I had no 
power. Each time I struck the ground, an echo 
sounded through the vault, walled up like a cave. 
The whole day was spent in this work, which 
should hardly have taken two hours. The soil 
was sandy and light, and I could dig it with the 
shovel. I was glad of this, and dug a deep hole ; 
for I thought if the hut should be deserted for a 
time, or if I die in my turn, I will do my utmost 
to put the body beyond the reach of the wild 
beasts. I went on with my gloomy work until 
hidden in a hole above my own height. The clock 
struck ten. Night was come, and its dark thoughts 
too. The violent exertion made me soon fall 
asleep, only hindered a short time by the care of 
Blanche, who seemed very glad to have me close to 
her. 

Jan. 15. My first thought was to finish my sad 
task. I lighted the lamp, but my courage seemed 
to fail, and instead of milk I took some bread And 
wine, to revive my strength. I laid the body on 
a board, and placed the hands across the breast. 
Weeping sadly, I called to my grandfather, but he 
could not hear me, and that forced me to go on. 
I drew the board towards the hole, and by degrees 
laid it in, — then beside it I read the words which 
my Saviour spoke to the sorrowful, " I will not 
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leave you comfortless, I wiU come to you," (John 
xiv. 18,) and having closed the grave, I spent the 
day in carving some words with my knife on a 
small piece of maple wood. " Here lies the body 
of Pierre Louis Lopraz, who died in the night of 
Jan. 7 and 8, in the arms of his grandson, Louis 
Lopraz, who buried him." I nailed the wood upon 
a stake, which I fixed in the ground. Then I shut 
the door, and went back to the kitchen to my only 
companion, poor Blanche. Though I felt more at 
ease when the sad duty was done, and the body 
no longer lay upon the bed, yet I had not overcome 
all my weakness, and I resolved to do so. I had 
locked the door of the dairy with a key, but I got 
up and opened it, and only drew the bolt. I am 
resolved to go very often to the grave, and always 
without a light. I have done this for two days, 
and there I go to pray night and morning. Press- 
ing cares have employed me up to this time, but 
now I have only my old work, and it does me no 
good. I cannot get away from myself. In the 
evening I have tried to write, and could not. 
Yesterday I thought of reading this journal from 
the beginning. It has affected me much, but it has 
done me good, for the lessons of my grandfather 
seem to come over me afresh with stUl more love 
for him. As soon as I had ended, I felt the 
relief of pourin<]f out my grief in this history, 
begun by his advice. Therefore have I written 
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the journal of yesterday and to-day to record 
the mournful event that has so sadly changed my 
lot. 

Jan. 16. Yes, my lot is indeed changed. I per- 
ceive it every day more and more. And why ? I 
had a friend, and yet I dared to mumur. How 
much I now wish again for the state which I then 
complained of! God has punished me for discon- 
tent. I am alone: this thought haunts me all 
day. 

Jan. 17. This day has passed in like manner. I 
have been languid and sad, and I should have gone 
to bed desolate as before, but for a circumstance 
in which there is no miracle, for it was nothing un- 
common, and yet it has struck me as a sign from 
heaven. 

My silent evening was over. I had put out the 
fire, and was going to put out the little lamp, when 
I heard a slight noise in the chimney. It was 
some dust that fell, covered with soot. The soot 
took fire and caused a smell, which made me look 
up the pipe to see whether it was safe. Whilst, 
with my head held back, I sought for traces of fire, 
a brilliant star was to be seen above the pipe. 
This sight lasted but for a moment, and yet it 
roused a strong feeling within me. One of the 
suns that the Creator has set in the heavens, had 
then cast a ray upon me, and visited my living 
grave. It spoke to me of the power of God. It 
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called me to pray and trust in him. I did not fail 
to listen. I fell on my knees, and for the first time 
for many days, I felt again in my soul the deep 
trust that my grand&ther had taught me. 

Jan. 18. How hard it is to hold and keep up 
the good feelings that a happy moment awakens 
in us. I went to bed so glad, but this morning 
I got up more languid than ever. I remembered 
exactly the time at which 1 saw the star, and hoped 
to see it again to-day ; but whether its place is 
changed or the weather is cloudy, I know not ; it 
was not to be seen. 

Jan. 19. Whilst my soul seeks in vain for what 
it has lost, I have plenty of food for the body. 
Every day 1 make cheese of the milk 1 do not 
drink; and 1 do this less for need than work. 
1 am not used to being alone. It needs all my 
efforts to obtain sleep. The days seem endless. 

Jan. 20. I write for writing's sake. How can I 
fill this journal ? If it be a true tale, it will only 
shew sadness. I try to take up the pen as I used 
to do, but it is impossible. I cannot break the 
gloom that hangs over me. 

Jan. 21. The misery I feel now is the worst I 
ever knew. My first trouble when we were pri- 
soners — my terror when the wolves came— the 
gloomy days of my grandfather's death and burial, 
did not make me suffer as I do now. I am so 
weary, and even prayer cannot relieve me &om it. 
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Jan. 22. Whilst the goat has a hand to feed 
her, she does not trouble herself about the blank 
around. I am enough fop her, as my grandfather 
would have been — as a stranger would be. She 
has need of me without knowing it. She has my 
care without thought of it. 

Jan. 23. I have just escaped from a sudden and 
terrible death, which would have come upon me 
in a state of wrong feeling and despair. 

Fop some days I have been sure the weather is 
milder. I have had less need of fire, and the 
smoke has risen freely. To-day, about two o'clock, 
I heard aloud noise like thunder. It came rapidly 
nearer, and seemed terrible. All at once, I felt a 
violent shock. I screamed. Some things were 
thrown down. The kitchen was filled with a thick 
dust. The cracking of the beams warned me that 
the hut had been much shaken. However, all 
around me was still safe. I went about the house. 
In the stable I found that the waU had given way, 
and a part of the roof was broken in on the side 
towards the mountain. A heavy rock must have 
fallen against the hut, or else an avalanche, 
loosened by the warmer air, has come down upon 
it.* I feel deeply thankful, and my heart shall 
not again lose trust and courage. I am preserved, 

* An avalanche is a great weight of snow forcing down 
all before it. Houses and even Tillages are sometimes 
swept away or buried beneath its fearful and rapid course. 
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and I will offer up my thanksgiving by the grave 
of my grandfather. 

Jan. 24. I have a new cause for anxiety, and 
perhaps it is sent for my good. Already I am 
roused by it. The goat gives me less milk. Por 
some days I have thought so, and now I am sure 
of it. 

Jan. 25. My grandfather must have foreseen 
that I should remain here alone ; for I remember 
his advice in case of what has now happened. 
One day he said, " Wl^at should we do if Blanche 
failed with her milk ? We shoiQd be obliged to 
kill her in order to live ourselves." 

Jan. 26. If things do not grow worse I need not 
be anxious. Blanche still gives as much milk as 1 
want. I can make no more cheeses, but I have 
some in store. I have looked over all the rest of 
the food, to see how long it would last if I had 
nothing else. It will not be more than fifteen 
days. 

Jan. 27. The milk is less and the goat is fatter. 
Thus in case her milk fails, the poor animal is 
more fit to feed me with her flesh. 

Jan. 30. One thought is constantly before me. 
Shall I be forced to become a butcher ? To sus- 
tain my sad life must I destroy that which has 
fed me till now ? I have only half my milk. 

Feb. 1. Yesterday the milk was not less, but it 
cost me dear. I gave the goat more salt^ and she 
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drank more. It will be impossible to go on so, for 
if I must kill my poor Blanche, the milk will be 
wanted. Kill Blanche ! To-day I have not given 
the salt, and have less milk. 

Feb. 2. Having heard that when fowls are too 
well fed they give fewer eggs, I thought it might 
be the same with Blanche, and gave her less hay. 
"With poorer food she has given me less milk than 
before, and I have been grieved to hear her bleat 
sadly all day. 

Peb. 3. I have made a new trial as useless as 
that of yesterday. I tried to make Blanche eat 
straw instead of hay, thinking that a change of 
food might be good for her. The goat did not like 
my plan, and whether from spite or suffering, she 
has given me but a few drops of milk, 

Feb. 4. I will not teaze her again. If I must 
kill her, I will make her life pleasant to the last 
moment. To-day she has eaten well, and has been 
a better nurse. I can hardly hope it will last. I 
will let nature alone. After having done all I can 
to avoid a cruel act, I will try to submit to it. 

Feb. 8. I will own my weakness. I have wept 
to-day, having tried for the last time to milk 
Blanche. 

Feb. 13. I have sought again, and dug in many 
places to find, if possible, some hidden store, but 
in vain ; and I have only made myself more hun- 
gry with the work. 
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Feb. 17. The cold is so sey^re, I am obliged to 
keep up a good fire. I have only enough of salt 
lefb to serre me in the office of butcher. 

Feb. 18. The cold is extreme — ^it reminds me of 
the wolves. There is nothing now to prevent 
them hunting over the mountain. In my sad con* 
dition it is the only end I dread. If an avalanche 
were to destroy me, I should look upon that death 
as a mercy. 

Feb. 20. I have made up my mind. To-morrow 
I will leave the hut. Before risking my life, I will 
write in my journal, which I shall leave on the 
table, how I came to decide on this. Yesterday I 
woke from a wretched dream. In fancy I had 
killed Blanche. Her bleating had waked me, and 
what a relief to see her still alive, and seeming to 
care for me ! But I was not happy long, for I 
knew that I shoiQd have no food in a few days. I 
was almost frozen, and lighted a good fire. While 
warming myself, I thought, "the wolves can 
tread over the snow, and why should not we also ?" 
This idea made me start with joy. But soon came 
fear. To avoid killing Blanche for food, I was 
going to give myself up to the wolves ! If I kill 
the poor goat, her flesh will not last long. An 
attdck of the wolves on the way is not certain. 
We may escape, for our march will be rapid. We 
will go down on a sledge. I jumped up at this 
thought. My mind was made up, and from this 
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time I worked hard to fulfil it. Two days have 
been enough to make a rough kind of carriage, 
and I have used my best wood for it. I shall 
fasten the goat behind, and tie her feet, so that 
she cannot move, and I shall sit in front. From 
a child I have been used to manage a sledge, and 
drive it down rapid slopes. I hope, if no accident 
happens, to reach the village very quickly. 

I went to bed excited by deep feelings. I looked 
with affection round this prison where I have 
suffered so much, where I shaU. leave the remains 
of my grandfather. I think with terror of the 
distance from the village, but I do not shrink from 
my resolve. The hope of knowing for certain the 
fate of my father, makes me eager to go. The 
sledge is ready, and the cord to tie Blanche, also 
the hay that must serve her for bed and shelter. 
It is the covering in which I shaU wrap myself. 
Here also is the Holy Book which I shall never 
part with. It shall be with me in life or death ; 
with it, I pray here for the last time, and again 
I seem to hear the words, " Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid." — John 
xiv. 57. 

March 2. In the home of my father. I am close 
to him. He has read my journal, which I did not 
leave in the hut, and he urges me to finish it. 
"What I still feel after a week of joy, almost 
prevents my being able to relate the last events. 
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On February 24th, the cold seemed more severd 
than ever. I resolved to lose no time, and was 
obliged to open a path wide enough for the sledge. 
I could throw the snow into the hut, and the task 
was more easy. So hard did I work, that I was tired, 
and obliged to stop. I lighted the fire. Hardly 
had the smoke risen, when I heard a great noise 
outside. My first thought was, that the wolves 
were come. I shut the door. My terror did not 
last long, for I heard the sound of my own name, 
and I knew the voice. I shouted with aU my 
might. Cries of joy showed that I was heard* 
Soon I heard other voices, like people eagerly at 
work. In a few minutes a large opening finished 
what I had begun. My father hardly waited till 
the way was clear. He rushed into the hut with 
a loud cry. I was in his arms. " And thy grand- 
father ?*' he asked. I could not answer, but led 
him to the dairy. He threw himself on the grave. 
I did the same ; and as I tried to tell him what 
had passed, he saw the attempt was beyond my 
strength. " By and by, my child," he said ; " let 
us not risk another life. Time presses. The 
return will not be easy." 

The men who came with him now entered* 
They were my two uncles and Peter our servant. 
They all embraced me. They saw my prepara- 
tions, which were approved. They decided to set 
oS directly. My fiends had fastened under 
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their feet small pieces of wood with sharp points, 
aud they had brought two pairs besides. One 
pair, alas ! were not wanted, but with the other 
1 was shod. Peter took charge of the sledge. 
The wolves might come now, if they pleased ; we 
were all armed. My father took me by the hand, 
and gave me a light gun. " This is not the time/' 
he said, "to remove the remains of my father. 
We shall return when the season will allow of it, 
and afterwards, in our village, the last duties shall 
be rendered." " Tou have guessed," I said, "the last 
will of my grandfather." Then we went again 
into the dairy for a short time. My uncles were 
with us. My father shed tears. After a silence, 
he said, " Parewell ! I obey you in taking this 
child home, as soon as possible. He has been a 
cause of anxiety no less to you than to us. Fare- 
well, my father !" 

We all set off in tears. The descent was rapid 
but fatiguing. I was dazzled by the light of the 
sun, and the sparkling of the snow. The cold was 
severe, but I did not complain, for it had saved me. 
Blanche owed her life to the freezing wind which 
made her shiver upon her sledge. After walking 
over the snow without any other accident than 
sinking a little now and then, we came to a place 
still far from the village, to which a road had been 
opened in the attempt to reach us. I was quite 
struck with the great labour it had cost, and I saw 
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that without the severe frost, we should not have 
been set iree for a long time. 

'* You would have seen us in December if the 
cold had lasted, but then the snow was soft, 
and we set to this work. My dear Louis, our 
neighbours have not been wanting in love or zeaL 
Such a snow has not fallen in the memory of man. 
Four times the road has been cleared, and four 
times it has been closed again." '* Was it stopped 
from the first day ?" I afterwards asked. Then 
my father told me a sad thing. He had nearly 
perished amidst a whirlwind of snow, while going 
down the mountain. He had been found almost 
dying at the bottom of the valley, and at a little 
distance from him, they found my grandfather*s 
staff, and my bottle. They carried my father home 
quite senseless, and he was three days in that sad 
state. This time was spent by our friends in seek- 
ing for my grandfather and me at the bottom of 
the Galley. When my father came to himself it 
was too late to make another attempt to save us, 
which would have been dangerous, if not impossi- 
ble, after the first day. 

I will not speak of the anxiety of my father 
nor of his efforts to save us. There was even 
more suffering in the village than in the hut. All 
our neighbours came to meet me, and showed their 
affection. I blushed ever to have doubted it. 

Ood has saved my life, and I bless him. It has 
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not been his will that my grandfather shoiQd be 
restored to his family. That friend for whose loss 
I grieve, has taught me never to murmur, but to 
foUow my Saviour in saying and feeling, " Not my 
will, but thine be done." That I can do so, I 
owe to him who is taken from me. May I be 
faithful as he was, that I may one day rejoin him 
in heaven. This prayer I offer in the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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THE LIFE-BOAT. 

It was a wild and stormy night on the south-east 
coast of England, at the close of Sunday, February 
12th, 1860. Before daylight came, a small vessel 
called the " Eclipse" put out from Margate to cruise 
around the sands and shoals, and look for any 
boat or ship in distress. 

A ship from Spain, with a cargo of value on 
board, was soon found, set fast in the sands. 

The captain, with his crew of eleven men, could 
not move the ship ; and, when they tried to leave 
it, their boats were not strong enough, and the 
oars broke short off in their hands. The *•' Eclipse" 
got close to the Spanish ship when the tide went 
down, and sent eight men on board to get her 
afloat at high water, and thinking all safe, the 
*' EcHpse" left them. 

When the tide came in, the storm rose again in 
all its fury. There was no hope for the ship, and 
the men could only think of saving their own 
lives. The ship began to roU about as each great 
wave broke over her deck, and the sailors were 
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forced to hold by the sail-ropes. A cold wind 
swept over them, and every wave wet them to the 
skin. The air was full of spray and sleet, which 
froze upon them as it fell. Thus they waited 
hour after hour, but no help came, and they all 
gave up the hope of life. Mean-time, news of a 
wreck had spread amongst the sailors of Margate, 
who tried with spy-glasses to get a glimpse of 
what was going on, at any moment of a break in 
the snow-storm. As soon as they could make out 
the danger of a crew on the wreck, a small life- 
boat was put out to sea, but she was not in good 
repair, and all the efforts of her crew were in 
vain. She filled with water, which came up to 
the waists of the men. Their boat was no longer 
safe; and, though less than a quarter of a mile 
from the wreck, their only chance for life was to 
run her ashore on the nearest part of the coast. 
After four hours of hard struggle against sea and 
wind, they got ashore in Westgate Bay, where 
the coast-guard gave their ready help, and did the 
best they could to refresh the half-drowned meii. 

A large life-boat was then sent out, but this 
could not reach the wreck, and was driven back 
on shore about a mile from the town. 

With both their life-boats useless, the people 
of Margate did not know how to save the crew on 
the sand-bank, and yet could not bear to see so 
many perish within sight of land. 

p 
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Two small ships pnt out, to do their best. The 
storm soon made a wreck of one, and the other, 
called the ** Livel j," was beaten off. She got out 
to sea, but could not cross the sand, or reach the 
wreak. 

An officer of the coast-guard sent off an express 
to Bamsgate for a steam-tug and stronger life- 
boat — but how could they get round the North 
Foreland in fece of such a storm ? — and if they 
did, how could the strength of the poor men hold 
out so many hours ? 

From daybreak on the Monday, boatmen had 
stood on the pier at Bamsgate, and those who had 
spy-glasses kept a look-out for ships in distress. 
About nine o'clock they heard of a wreck off 
Margate, to which the life-boats there had gone 
out, which seemed to be help enough. 

At twelve o'clock most of the boatmen went 
away to their dinners, leaving a few to keep 
watch. A coast-guard man, out of breath with 
haste, rushed down to the pier to teU that the 
Margate life-boats were wrecked, and the Bams- 
gate boat was wanted. 

An officer gave the order, and no sooner had 
the words been spoken, than all the sailors in the 
crowd ran to man the boat. Not one of thom 
thought of danger to himself, nor did they stay to 
fetch more clothing for service in such a storm. 
Each boatman caught up his cap, and ran down 
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to the boat. Por some time, one after another 
was seen running down to the pier to try and get 
a place in the life-boat. They could not have 
been more eager if the race was to save their own 
lives instead of to risk them. Some of the men 
who first reached the boat were so badly off for 
warm clothing, that those who were too late gave 
what they could; and thus a few cork jackets 
were thrown into the boat. A steam-tug called 
the " Aid," with her brave master, Daniel Eeading, 
took the boat in tow, and made her way out of 
the harbour. James Hogden, who had been in 
many a scene of danger, was Captain of the life- 
boat. It was nearly low water; but, owing to 
the force of the gale, the sea-spray was dashing 
over the pier, and the snow fell thickly, which 
made it hard work to reach the landing-place, 
where at last a crowd stood, to see the steamer 
and life-boat start. Without a steamer, even 
the fine Eamsgate boat must have failed, like the 
smaller ones from Margate. The steam-tug, witli 
engines in full work, pushed on, drawing the life- 
boat, which was held by a cable, thick as a man's 
waist. 

The use of a life-boat is, that it will float when 
any other would sink or be broken to pieces. 
The water may flow into the boat, and over it, 
and still it floats, for some part of it is filled with 
air, and while that remains shut up, it will cause 
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the boat to rise from under hea^y waves, and 
shake itself free. From the time the men left the 
pier till their return, they were up to their knees 
in water. 

They bent forward as much as they could, each 
with a firm hold on the boat. The spray and 
waves beat and broke upon their backs; and, 
though the waterproof coats kept off wet, they 
were chilled to the bone from the freezing cold wind. 
At one time the men were almost washed out 
of the life-boat, and the cable gave way. " Oars 
out !" was the cry, as soon as their leader had 
breath to speak. By great skill the steamer was 
put roimd, and soon brought within a yard or two 
of the boat. Another strong rope was thrown 
out, and when caught up, the life-boat .was again 
taken in tow. On they went, still blinded by the 
snow, and aU at once felt that the boat made no 
way. "The rope broken agaia," was the first 
thought, but in a little time they found out, the 
steamer had stopped. This was done to let out 
more cable, lest it should break with the strain on 
going round the North Foreland, which was 
reached in an hour's time. The captain of the 
boat was steering while he peered out between his 
coat-collar and cap, but looked in vaia for the 
steamer. He knew all was right, for the cable 
drew well ; but many times the tug could not be 
seen, though only one hundred yards ahead. 
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The men on board the steamer were still less 
able to see tbeir Mends in tbe life-boat. They 
could feel a strain upon tbe rope, but the boat 
might be towing along upside down, and every 
man washed out of her — ^no one could tell. 

The steamer and boat both did their duty in 
face of the storm. 

As soon as they were round the North Fore- 
land, the snow-storm cleared off, and they saw 
Margate, but where was the wreck ? 

Gh)ing onwards, they saw — first one life-boat 
and then the other, aud also the " Lively," washed 
on shore. 

A sad fear came upon every heart. Was the 
wreck quite broken up — all lives lost — and were 
they too late ? 

On a sudden there was a break in the drift of 
snow, and they caught sight of the wreck. 

If it had not been for a well-kept watch, they 
would have gone on, and, when the mistake was 
found out, every soul must have perished before 
getting back to the right place. 

The master of the steamer made out a flag of 
distress flying in the rigging, with the union jack 
below it. No doubt it was the ship they sought 
for. She lay on the other side of the sand-bank, 
and it was not easy to reach her. To tow the 
boat round the bank would take a long time, in 
the midst of such a gale, and the boat would run 
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great risk by going alone into the wild sea that 
ran so high over it. Not a man in the life-boat 
thought of risk to himself. If there was little 
hope they could sail through such a sea, the loss 
of time in goiog round the bank would be much 
worse to think of. The steamer took them some 
way further, and then the rope broke again with a 
sudden jerk. They were all glad to hear their 
Captain's order to " set the sail." The storm was 
doing its worst, but they made their way in a 
straight line to the wreck through a raging sea. 

"Look out, my men! hold on! hold on!" was 
the warning cry of their Captain when a great 
wave was coming over them. 
Then, again, words of cheer. 
" All right ! now she goes safe ! hold on, my 
boys !" 

At last they were clear of the sand, and got 
into deep water. The boat was put before the 
wind, and every man looked out for the wreck. 
It was half-a-mile from them. They saw the 
" Eclipse" lying at anchor, and as they shot past 
her, the shout came, "Eight of our men are 
aboard." 

When near the wreck, they tried to see what 
was left there. 

" One— two — three, the rigging is full of them !" 
was the cry ; and, with a loud cheer, they set in 
for their work. 
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About forty yards from the wreck, orders were 
given to take in sail, and cast anchor over the 
side. 

Four hours the life-boat had struggled, and 
eight hours the ship-wrecked men had waited 
without hope. 

There was no shout — not a word — but the 
orders to raise the sail a little. The boat then 
ran along-side the wreck, when three men jumped 
into her from the rigging, and were safe. 

Then a huge wave came over the boat, and 
again they had to wait for a chance. 

Thirteen men leapt at once from the rigging 
into the boat. 
" Are aU saved?" 
" No, three Spaniards still left." 
These poor men were ahnost dead, and could do 
very little to help themselves. This time the 
risk was greater than before. The boat must go 
quite close to the wreck, for the three men were 
too weak to leap, and had to be lifted on board. 
"With calm minds and steady hands this work was 
done. The last was a cabin-boy. The poor little 
fellow had a canvas bag full of. gifts he was 
taking home, and it was fixed in the rigging, 
while his half-frozen hands could not get free. 
A strong grasp tore him down into the boat, 
for delay would be death to aU. 

The boat was over-ftill with thirty-two men in 
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her. The anchor was drawn up to get dear of the 
wreck No word was spoken for more than an 
hour, while death was still near them. At length 
the men could breathe more freely, and look 
round on those who were saved — eleven men 
from Spain, six Margate boatmen, and two fisher- 
men. 

The next care was to find the steamer, which 
had gone for shelter to the back of Hook-Sand, 
and waited there — ^her crew keeping anxious watch 
for the return of the boat. While making way to 
the steamer, the '* Eclipse" came in chase to get 
news of her own men, and those whom they had 
gone to save. 

Three glad cheers were given for the crew of 
the life-boat when the eight men went back to 
their own ship. 

Night was coming on, and they had to sail 
three or four miles before the steamer was in 
sight, and when along-side, it was no light task to 
get the saved men on board. 

The gale blew hard as ever, and the weak ones 
had to be drawn up by means of a rope, for their 
strength was quite gone. Once more the life- 
boat was taken in tow, and they turned towards 
home. 

The snow-storm was over, and the night, though 
clear, was very dark, while the sea and gale had 
lobt none of their force. 
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Until round the North Foreland the struggle 
was hard as before. Then, light after light was 
seen — the Eamsgate pier-head shone forth its 
welcome, and they began to feel their toil nearly 
at an end. 

. When the steamer was first seen with the life- 
boat in tow, a shout of joy was raised, and as they 
came up with the words " all saved," cheer after 
cheer for the life-boat crew broke forth from the 
crowd on land. The men from Spain had been 
well cared for by the crew of the steamer, and 
were given in charge to the Spanish consul. Their 
captain could hardly express what he felt for the 
brave men who had saved him, and his wonder at 
the boat that could live in such a sea was beyond 
all words. 

Not less than eighty-eight lives were saved in 
five years by the Eamsgate life-boat and her noble 
crew. 

"THE LIFE-BOAT. 

The life«boat ! the life-boat ! when tempests are dark, 
She*8 the beacon of hope to the foimderiDg bark ; 
When midst the wild roar of the hurricane's sweep, 
The minute guns boom like a knell on the deep. 

The life-boat ! the life-boat ! the whirlwind and rain. 
And white- crested breakers, oppose her in yain ; 
Her crew are resolyed, and her timbers are staunch, 
She's the vessel of mercy — God speed to her launch. 
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The life-boat ! the life-boat ! she's manned bj the brave, 
In the noblest of causes commissioned to saye. 
What heart but has thrilled in the seaman's distress. 
At the life-boat's endeavours, the life -boat's success ! ^ 

The life-boat ! the life-boat ! no vessel that sails 
Has stemm'd such rough billows and weathered such ga^es ; 
Not ev'n Nelson's proud ship when his death-strife was won. 
Such true glory aohiev'd as the life-boat has done." 

Stbickulnd. 



ZENO. 

In old times it was the custom to crown a brave 
soldier with laurel, before all the people. Zeno 
never went out to fight for his country, but spent 
his life in a better service, for he tried to teach a 
nation to be wise and good. At last, the people 
felt that the only true way to be great, is to do 
good. They gave to Zeno the laurel-crown ; but 
he had won for himself a far nobler prize — the re- 
spect and love of all who knew him. 

'* In ancient times, one spot 
Was sacred to the brave — 
The laurel waved for him 
Who died his land to save. 
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And heroes who had bled, 

Betuming in their pride, ' 
Stood with their crowned brows 

That holy dust beside. 

The matron*B foot grew slow 

As she approached that shrine ; 
There did she lead her child, 

And say, ' Such fate be thine !* 

Warriors, with reverent awe 

And glowing faces, gazed 
Upon the trophies bright, 

There unto valour raised. 

With flflflhing eye they came. 

Their triumph to receive ; 
Fame's £ur immortal crown. 

And ail their land could give ! 

At last a meek form came, 

A pure and gentle brow, 
And the bright wreath was his, 

But it was no warrior now. 

Zeno ! thy virtues gained 

A triumph loftier £u* 
Than ever hero bore 

Betuming from the war! 

Thy blameless li& — thy truth. 

Thy noble deeds and words. 
Thy passions chained and kept 

By stronger power than swords. 

Thy patient trust in grief, 

Thy humble heart in joy. 
Thy life exposed to save 

Whom power would fiEiin destroy. 
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Those from thy citizens 

A wondering tribute claimed. 

And at the shrine thy worth 
A thousand tongues proclaimed ! 

Where yalour once had trod, 

Now holier virtue smiled ; 
A nobler conqueror there, 

Thy country hailed her child." — BoscoB. 



TUE END. 
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